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MARCH, 1863. 


Art. I.— DR. DOYLE. 


The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Ricutr Rev. Dr. Dorie, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By WituiAM Jonny Fitzpatrick, 
J. P. From the Dublin Edition. soston: Patrick Donahoe. 


Tuts able work, at once historical and biographical, has 
been excellently republished by Mr. Donahoe: the volumes 
are elegant, the type clear and readable, the price moderate. 

The work will be our text in this article, and mainly our 
authority. We propose by its aid to sketch the life, character, 
genius, and times of an extraordinary man, — aman whose in- 
tellectual power, moral courage, and commanding social influ- 
ence were made known by the great force which he wielded in 
the affairs of his country during one of those periods of conflict 
in the succession of which the national life of Ireland has 
principally consisted, and the record of which constitutes Irish 
history. This man was the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doyle, some thirty 
years ago Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 
His public writings were all under the signature of J. K. L., 
the initials of ‘‘ James,” ‘ Kildare,” “ Leighlin,’’ — and thus 
indicative of his name and office. The Life of Dr. Doyle 
brings us into close communion with an interval second in 
importance and solemnity in the concerns of the British islands 
only to the days of Charles the First and.of Cromwell. Those 
islands, particularly Ireland, became, while Dr. Doyle lived, 
the stage of an alarming drama, in which mighty tribunes, 
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statesmen, and orators were not alone the actors, but also 
maddened millions. The catastrophe seemed big with fate. 
The grumblings and popular discontent, not merely in Ireland, 
but likewise in Great Britain, arose from murmurs, which had 


been scorned or disregarded, to the portents of a stupendous for é 
tempest, that might suddenly burst from thick and outspread by t 
darkness, and cover the land with anarchy and ruin. There and 
is, therefore, an interest in this book which is beyond that of Art’ 
the battles of churches or the strifes of parties. There is human Doj 
interest in it, — interest that is political, historical, and moral, naa 
Although we shall have to dwell not a little on the battles of lw 
churches and on the strifes of parties, it is yet the relations was 
which they bear to ideas and principles that we keep most in 
view. 0) 


JamMES WARREN Doy _e, the son of James Doyle, a respectable o 
farmer near New Ross, in the county of Wexford, was born - 
in the autumn of 1786. His father had died some weeks 
before his birth. His mother, Anne Warren, was a second 
wife. She was of Quaker descent, and a woman of determined 
moral firmness. A very characteristic anecdote is told of her. 
When she came near to the critical period, when she must 
have medical attendance, but could not afford to have a physi- 
cian from a distance, she walked some miles into town, took a 
cheap lodging, and put herself under the care of Dr. James 
Doyle, a man of considerable local eminence in his profession. 
This is a singular instance of sturdy independence, since the 
doctor was her own step-son, and the little stranger whom he 
introduced into the world was, accordingly, his half-brother. 
When Dr. Doyle was eleven years old, he witnessed the most 
terrific doings of the Irish rebellion in 1798. In Ross and 
around it that rebellion raged with its utmost fury. Having 
on one occasion strolled into fields where fighting came on, 
he narrowly escaped from being shot. He very early felt 
a vocation for the priesthood, and began the preparation for it. 
The teaching of childhood he had from his mother; classical 
education he received in an Augustinian monastery, where he 
joined that order; his academical and clerical training he ob- 
tained in the University of Coimbra, Portugal. Dr. Doyle, 
when about eighteen years of age, lost his mother, to whom 
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he was infinitely indebted, to whom in return he was infinitely 
devoted. He seems even in youth to have had large intellect- 
ual tastes, and to have cultivated them by large and various 
reading. But he was not a mere bookworm; he was ready 
for action, when action was duty. On the invasion of Portugal 
by the French, young Doyle manfully shouldered his musket, 
aud did such service faithfully as he was appointed to do. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was cordial to him. ‘I was,” says Dr. 
Doyle, ‘a sort of nondescript with the rank of captain, and an 
interpreter between the English and Portuguese armies. ..... 
] was present at the battles of Caldas, Rolica, and Vimiero; I 
was greatly exposed to the fire of the enemy, as I was obliged 
to keep going to and fro with orders and despatches to the 
Portuguese general. He brought up General Anstruther’s 
division, then returning from Sweden, within a comparatively 
short distance of Vimiero. They were in time to take their 
position in the field, and contributed to the success of that 
great day.” But if young Doyle put on the soldier, he did not 
put off the saint. ‘“‘ Before and during the bloody engagements,” 
he says, at Rolieca, where the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
“I was intrenched behind a strong wind-mill, ball-proof, em- 
ployed in giving spiritual assistance to a number of soldiers, 
who, knowing that I was in priest’s orders, sought my aid.” 

Dr. Doyle returned to Ireland in 1808, to enter on the offices 
of teacher and of priest. He did not found the Roman Catho- 
lic college of Carlow, but he inspired it with new life, and gave 
it much of the power of his own character. He was Professor 
of Rhetoric. Notwithstanding his foreign education, and such 
a ludicrous pronunciation of English as used at first to make 
the students laugh, he yet imbued them with a manly taste. 
He overcame his own difficulties of expression, and cultivated 
for himself a style of uncommon clearness, flexibility, purity, 
and power. Afterwards he became, for a time, Professor of 
Theology. The severe duties of his professorship he most suc- 
cessfully discharged in connection with his labors as a priest. 
From these humble yet exalted functions he was called, in 
1819, to be a Bishop by the united voice of the clergy in the 
diocese, with the applauding consent of the Episcopacy in the 
kingdom, and with the unanimous approval of the authorities 
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in Rome. He was then not three months beyond thirty years 
of age. He ruled his diocese with the force of a commanding 
and controlling mind, but also with the heart of a gentle, 


charitable, hospitable Christian pastor. Without neglecting God 
in the least degree the greatest of his sacerdotal toils, he en- bles 
tered with abundant zeal into the polities which vitally con- Doy 
cerned his country and his creed. <A public writer of such Wh 
special political ability as J. K. L. had not appeared since the if | 
days of Junius. Dr. Doyle died on the 15th of June, in the JR °Y 
forty-eighth year of his age. As in the case of many other sia 
eminent men, all sorts of absurd stories were circulated re- un 


garding the state of mind in which he died. His _ political 
and polemical opponents would not let even his remains be at 
peace. Some asserted that he died an infidel. Others, soft- 
ening the fact, but not the scandal, reported that he refused 
the last rites of his Church. There were persons who sturdily 
maintained that he died a Protestant. Although there were 
more than a jury of eyewitnesses, male and female, lay and 
clerical, who knew the falsehood of these statements, and most 
solemnly denied their truth, zealots still continued to affirm 
them, and even to write bad and bulky pamphlets to prove 
them. But what will not zealots do for any creed or any cause / 
They are the blind, that will not see the light, shine it ever so 
clearly; they voluntarily make themselves blind, that they 
may not see the light; they are the deaf, that stuff their own 
ears to shut out hearing, and then insist that the sound of a 
trumpet is like the color of a rose. They have faith in nothing 
but their own illusions; they take their own narrow prejudices 
for universal and eternal facts; and when realities are assert- 
ed in contradiction to their prejudices, they hate the realities, 
and they hate those who assert them. They are in the uwi- 
verse, by their own passionate perverseness, infinite blunder- 
ers; as the ignorant confound the meanings of shall and 
will, zealots purposely reverse them, and, shouting defiance 
to everlasting truth, exclaim, “ We will be drowned, and no 
veracity shall save us.” 

The matter of fact in the case before us is that the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Doyle died simply as a Christian, and as a Roman Catholic 
bishop. He died in the creed in which he was educated, to which 
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he had devoted his life and labors; which he had preached 
so eloquently ; which he had so ably defended: he died sur- 
rounded by its ministers; he died with such faith and hope in 
God, in Jesus, in immortality, as any Christian feels to be the 
blessedness of the death-bed. There was in the nature of Dr. 
Doyle a strange combination of the Stoic and the Christian. 
When very near to death, he was asked by his Vicar-General 
if he did not wish to live longer. ‘ About my death or recov- 
ery,” said he, “I feel perfectly indifferent. I came into the 
world without any exercise of my own will, and it is only fit- 
ting that I should leave it in the same manner. I never knew 
any one who wished to live longer in order to do a great deal 
of good, who did not do a great deal of harm. All my hopes 
are in the mercies of God. Am I not as near them now as if 
I were to remain forty years longer on earth?” 

If we were to use only a single word to indicate the predom- 
inating element in the character of Bishop Doyle, that word 
would be strength. Strength was the ruling quality of his 
inward and his outward life, — strength of motive, strength of 
principle, strength of purpose. He always seemed to have a 
powerful conception of the reason and the right of whatever 
he did or proposed to do; and having this conception, his per- 
sistence and perseverance in giving it reality, or in sustain- 
ing the reality which involved it, were heroic and invincible. 
Once that his end was determined, he shrank from no labor, 
no sacrifice, no pain, suffering, loss, or danger, to reach it; but 
yet to reach it by worthy means. The strength of Dr. Doyle’s 
character appears from whatever direction we consider it. It 
appears in his private and public life; it appears in his con- 
duct as child, relative, friend, opponent; as pupil, student, 
teacher ; as priest and prelate ; as speaker and writer ; as patriot 
and politician; and this integrity of moral force gave a most 
compact unity to the whole man. But moral force corresponded 
with an equal degree of intellectual force ; and in such corre- 
spondence was the completeness of its power. There are men 
whose conscience is beyond suspicion, one might almost say 
beyond temptation, who yet, from want of mental balance, fail 
in moral wisdom, and do not rise to the higher order of vir- 
tues. The very source of their excellence is also, in a certain 
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sense, the source of their weakness; so they become obstinate, 
or bigoted, or intolerant, or fanatical, or contentious, or med- 
dlesome, or visionary; prostrated under a mistaken sense of 
obligation, or puffed up with an overbearing zeal, they often 
only irritate when they mean to improve, and, with the best 
intentions, are most mischievous in their actions. A man of 
weak understanding may be a good man; but his goodness 
should be active humbly within the sphere of his capacity, in 
mind as in means: to be a great man as well as a good man, 
there must be a strong understanding ; and this Dr. Doyle pos- 
sessed. This, indeed, was his most prominent mental faculty. 
Not deficient in imagination, in feeling, or in the sense of 
beauty, he was behind no man of his day in the vigor of his 
intellect. The force which this, united with conscience, gave 
to his character — if not modified by human sympathy and 
softened by Christian graces — might have become stern and 
unrelenting rigor. On occasions, Dr. Doyle approached the 
limit of a charitable severity. 

No individual character consists of a single and simple prin- 
ciple; but that we have stated the ruling one in the character 
of Dr. Doyle will, we think, be confirmed by such other qual- 
ities of his moral nature as our space will allow us to desig- 
nate. He was of undaunted courage, — physical as well as 
moral. We have already mentioned how manfully he shoul- 
dered his musket, under Wellington, when the French invaded 
Portugal. He, an ecclesiastical student, was ready for strife, 
when duty told him that the cause was just. Such examples 
as his are of great value. They clear the clerical profession 
from the accusation of having refuge in more than a womanly 
security from danger; and one of the noblest lessons which 
our own sad war has taught us is written on the bloody graves 
to which our brave clergymen, of all creeds, have been sent, in 
their noble zeal for the discharge of their obligations as citi- 
zens and as priests. This is as it should be. The men who 
would inspire faith in another world must show us that they 
are without fear in this world. We must revere those who 
would instruct us; and neither in respect to the present world 
nor the future can we listen with attention or edification to a 
craven. How can we think that the man who trembles at the 
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sound of a pistol believes in immortality ? How can we think 
that the man who quails before the danger of losing bodily life 
believes in the eternal reality of spiritual life? It is well, 
therefore, even for the sake of moral influence, that our clergy 
should give the world assurance that they are men. They 
have boldly given such assurance. We have ourselves never 
assented to the doctrines of the Peace Society ; we have not 
scoffed or laughed at them ; but, taking men as they are, and as 
they are likely to be, we had no faith in these doctrines. We 
have listened to preachers whose words were soft and sweet, — 
were like to those of Christian girlhood, meek and lowly, — in- 
deed, as opposite to war as milk and honey are to gunpowder 
and cannon-shot. We have lived to hear such voices shrill 
like the sounds of trumpets, and their exhortations as calls to 
battle; to see priestly boldness as that of mighty captains ; 
priestly death as that of martyrs; and we have said to our- 
selves, “* Well done, grand souls! the stuff of manly greatness 
was in you, and sainthood was but the sanctification of hero- 
ism.” Dr. Doyle eloquently vindicated the profession of arms, 
and declared that, had he not been called to a higher, arms 
would have been his own profession. ‘From my earliest 
youth,” he says, ‘‘ fear has been a fecling utterly unknown to 
me. I know not what it is, and, unless from the knowledge 
one gathers from common report, I know not what it is like.” 

Perhaps this explains his power as a polemic. And yet he 
says, “I dislike controversy.’ This great courage of his was 
displayed on several momentous occasions ; as, for instance, in 
his several examinations before the High Court of Parliament. 
To stand before the choice men of the British Lords and Com- 
mons requires not only no ordinary intelligence, but no ordi- 
nary firmness. Very powerful men have broken down in the 
trial, and utterly disappointed the statesmen who summoned 
them as witnesses. On the contrary, Dr. Doyle did not trem- 
ble before the elect wisdom of the British empire; he was 
calm and fearless in the midst of most formidable opponents,— 
for a great number of his Parliamentary questioners took the 
position of antagonists. Dr. Doyle in very important in- 
stances stood against O’Connell. At what risk of popularity 
he did this, we learn from himself. Requested, in a special 
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case, to resist O'Connell, “If I should do so,” he replied, 
“the people of my own household would desert me.” Noy 
did he shun the bodily danger which, even among portions 
of his own people, at one time seemed to threaten the most 
sacred personages. When not only landlords, land-jobbers, 
magistrates, constables, informers, tithe-proctors, process-sery- 





" 
ers, sheriffs, attorneys, and all such, were murdered, but even a 
when priests themselves were assassinated, Dr. Doyle ventured ii 
into the most disturbed districts, and spoke to assemblies of - 
fierce and reckless men, with bold and indignant eloquence. am 
This courageous spirit Dr. Doyle evinced in speaking of Ire- - 
land itself. There are two conditions in civilized society in imy 
which national criticism, from within or from without, will - 
not be tolerated. One is, when the country is young, strong, es 
prosperous, full of energy, full of hope. Its fortune is the “ 
future, its possession is the immeasurable. Ideas take the blo 
place of experience. National criticism, in any form, — such as No 
satire, ridicule, caricature, or indignant expostulation, — be- Dr 
comes a risk that the boldest will not undertake; or which, if afi 
ventured on, soon drives the critics to silence or despair. The ™ 
individual must join the chorus of the country, or modestly Re 
hold his peace. The other is, when the country is old; when of 
it has lost its independence, and when its glory is in the past. bo 
The national affection is then in its traditions, and patriotism - 
is more a sentiment of memory than of aspiration. Such a lig 
country has been Ireland. It is very sensitive. It holds oi 
closely, like a miser, all its hoarded wealth of national and ot 
proud recollections. Because impoverished in the present, it 7 
is all the more jealous of the past. And this treasure of na- el 
tional emotion is kept with the most watchful care in every Ww 
genuinely Irish heart, from that of the laborer to that of the le 
lord. It is difficult, therefore, to touch this sensibility, how- t: 
ever innocently, without giving mortal offence. In the degree p 
that the Irish have suffered pain, poverty, and historical hu- b 
miliation, they bitterly resent even kindly strictures on their 0 
character or annals. Yet Dr. Doyle, in writing to a friend, t 
says of Ireland: “Our origin and early possession of letters, t: 
and consequently of a certain degree of civilization, are, I r 
think, points settled; but I cannot hide from myself that, 9 
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though we possessed at certain periods a relative superiority 
over other countries, we never attained eminence as a nation.” 
He then goes on to show how people with fewer advantages 
than the ancient Irish organized solid governments and se- 
cured their independence. 

The strength of mind and of character which gives a man 
courage and candor saves him from being a bigot, and gives 
him a generous liberality of spirit. A zealous man is not 
necessarily a bigot. We have no right to complain of the 
scrupulousness, of the steadfastness, with which a man ad- 
heres to his creed, or of his devotion to the duties which it 
imposes, so long as he is faithful to social courtesies and to all 
natural and divine charities. It is his want of these, and not 
his belief, that makes him a bigot. The fact is, that, at least 
in this period of Christendom, bigotry is often more in the 
blood than in belief; more a thing of temper than of theology. 
No man could be more firmly attached to his Church than was 
Dr. Doyle ; but this attachment interfered with no honorable 
affection, with no kindliness of humanity. Some of his most 
lovingly eloquent letters are to a lady who not only left the 
Roman Catholic religion, but became an enthusiastic opponent 
of it. She always had his friendship, and was ever welcome 
to his presence and to his house. “ From my infancy,” he 
says, “I never felt a dislike to any man on account of his re- 
ligion. I have long had, among my most early and intimate 
friends, and still have, members of the Established Church and 
other Protestant communities, in whom I confide and whom I 
love as much as I do any people upon earth ; and if I had to 
choose a friend to whom I would confide my life or my honor, 
whether among people high in station or low, I should, at 
least among those high in station, prefer some of my Protes- 
tant friends to any others in the world.”” This was said, not in 
private correspondence or conversation, but before the assem- 
bled Commons of the British nation. Being told how ill an 
opinion the clergy of the Established Church had of him, he 
thus wrote: ‘ They are mistaken. I hate their excessive Es- 
tablishment;..... yet I respect them generally as a class of 
men, eminent many of them for their domestic virtues as well 
as for their literary acquirements.” He condemned as forci- 
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bly as any man could all temporal penalties and punishments cept 
in matters of religion. He gives up to reprobation all those four: 
who inflicted them and all those who would counsel their jp. how 
fliction, whether in Protestant or Roman Catholic states. to a 


He was a strict man in all the relations of his authority. new 


He was strict as a professor with his pupils. He was strict as oral 
a bishop with his priests. He forbade them to go to theatres, he » 
to attend races, to enter into field-sports, or to engage in sec- £00 
ular employments or pursuits. He would not allow a priest and 
to farm more than fourteen acres of land. He was jealous exti 


for the dignity of the priestly character even in externals, His 
He was neat in his own dress, and he was anxious that his altl 


clergy should be so in theirs. He disliked a sloven or a clown he 
in the priesthood. He used stimulants very slightly; he did bre 


not actually forbid them to priests, but he was extremely 
averse to the use of ardent spirits. When dying, a niece of 
his came to see him, and insisted that he should take some 
claret ; but the only bottle that was in the house was one 
which she herself had brought. He was a strict casuist. 
The Professor of Ethics in Maynooth maintained that an insol- 
vent debtor, when legally discharged, was not morally bound, 
in future prosperity, to pay his creditors. Dr. Doyle opposed 
this doctrine in an able refutation, and showed that an honest 
debt was a perpetual obligation, from which no really honest 
man felt himself morally relieved, except by inability to pay 
it. But however strict the Bishop was with others, he was 
strictest of all with himself. He would accept no gifts. “ They 
corrupt,” he said, “‘ the heart, abase the mind, and pervert 
the conscience.”’ He was offered patronage for his friends by 
the Irish government; but he would have none of it. “ My 
kingdom,” he replied, “is not of this world. I have no link 
to bind me to it.” A lady had forced on him the present of 
a carriage, but only in a single instance did he ever enter 
it. ‘* Whatever,” he observes, “ people may say of me, they 
shall never have it to say that I rode in my carriage.” “I 
have not,” he writes to a friend, “a coat to my back, not a 
shoe to my foot, and yet you talk of carriages. ..... Coach 
indeed! I have not even a horse ; for my horse became 
broken-winded, and is now at cure, —so that, with the ex- 
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ception of those animals found in cellars, my whole stock of 
four-footed creatures consists of a borrowed donkey, which, 
however, I do not ride.”’ Bishop though he was, he writes 
to a friend, “‘ I have been trying to make up the price of a 
new pair of shoes.”” He was happy through life in this hon- 
orable poverty. When a professor in Carlow College in 1814, 
he writes to one of his family: “I have little to say; if 
good health, a good fireside, plenty of labor, plenty of money, 
and a good name be advantages, I enjoy them to the fullest 
extent.”’ Yet his salary was at the utmost only £25 a year. 
His charity was unfailing, and his hospitality most generous, — 
although, as a bishop, he was comparatively as poor as when 
he had been only a professor. He constantly kept a stock of 
bread and ale on hand for the refreshment of the poor. At 
Christmas he had oxen killed, and with beef he distributed 
clothing and blankets. Yet earnest preacher as Dr. Doyle 
was of personal beneficence, and high example as he was in 
the practice of it, he was, at the same time, the most strenu- 
ous advocate of a legal provision for the poor. Whether for 
good or evil, the poor-law system of Ireland is in a great 
measure owing to Dr. Doyle. Both good and evil belong to 
the system in Ireland, as to all human institutions everywhere ; 
but whether the good overbalances the evil in the poor-laws in 
Ireland we cannot venture to say; but the state of the coun- 
try and of the poor seemed imperatively then to demand 
some method of legally providing for the destitute. And 
this was the general import of Dr. Doyle’s arguments. What- 
ever vices or abuses have entered into the administration of 
the Irish poor-laws, the institution of them became inevitable. 
Owing to extensive absenteeism among the owners of Irish 
estates, and the inaccessibility to those who remained at home, 
—for beggars were seldom allowed to enter even their utter- 
most gates, —the whole burden of pauperism was borne by 
the middle classes, and by classes themselves on the verge of 
pauperism, or even within it. It was right that property 
should not be left thus free; if it did not do its duty volun- 
tarily, it was right that it should be forced to do it. And yet 
it may be questioned whether the penalty it paid at last was 
not too stern. Lordly mansions became poor-houses, and 
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some owners of such mansions were afterwards among the 
pauper inmates of them. 

It was not Christmas alone that Dr. Doyle consecrated }y 
special bounty to the poor; he commemorated other festivals 
in the same manner. He was a cheerful giver, and a gentle 
one. To whomsoever he might be severe, he was to the des. 
titute as meek in manner as he was merciful in action. He 
did not mock their poverty by insult or by rudeness; and 
whether blameless or otherwise, it was a claim to his respect 
as well as pity. He did not relieve with the hand and wound 
with the lips. He only desired to know that the want was 
real, and then he ministered to it, to the extent of his means. 

Nor was his compassion to the wants of the body alone; 
it extended still more deeply to the woes of the soul. Any 
soul burdened with grief, doubt, or sin had free access to 
him; its complaint was heard; such counsel or consolation 
as its case needed was given; and it did not matter whether 
the soul occupied the most lofty station in society, or the most 
lowly. When occupied by his episcopal duties, busy in the 
building of a cathedral, immersed in all sorts of controversies, — 
when his pen was guiding the political opinions of millions, 
and his fame filled Europe,— he was yet as laborious in the 
confessional as the humblest of his curates; nay, if a ragged 
beggar came to him specially, in distress of conscience, the 
Bishop as willingly gave him audience as he would in like 
case have given it to a mighty prince. 

Strict man though he was, all the affections were powerful 
in his noble nature. He loved his kindred with all the ten- 
derness of family instinct ; he loved his friends with a gencrous 
and cordial confidence ; he loved his enemies — if enemies he 
had — with Christian charity ; he loved humanity with a ful- 
ness of regard which excluded no man from his pity or esteem ; 
and he loved his country with the utmost passion of a patriot. 
Strict though the Bishop was, priests would sometimes “ poke 
fun” at him. At a certain visitation, he rebuked a clergyman 
for irregularities in his parish. “I was much concerned,” 
said he, ‘to observe, on this day, two of your parishioners 
fighting like a brace of bull-dogs.” “ My Lord,” replied the 
priest, “‘ the two men whom you observed boxing to-day were 
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tailors from Carlow ; and your Lordship will admit, that, if you 
could effect no reformation in their lives at Carlow, it is un- 
reasonable to expect that I could do so here, where they are 
merely birds of passage.’’ ‘* Never did any Christian pastor,” 
writes Thackeray, in his Irish Sketch-Book, referring to Dr. 
Doyle, “merit the affection of his flock more than that great 
and high-minded man. He was the best champion the Cath- 
olic Church and cause ever had in Ireland ; — in learning, and 
admirable kindness, and virtue, the best example to the clergy 
of his religion; and if the country is now filled with schools, 
where the humblest peasant in it can have the benefit of a lib- 
eral and wholesome education, it owes this great boon mainly 
to his noble exertions and to the noble spirit which they 
awakened.”” 

We cannot discuss at much length the genius of Dr. Doyle. 
The most powerful faculty in it was his vigorous understand- 
ing. All the other faculties were in subordination to this. In- 
tellect ruled his mind with as rigorous a discipline as he him- 
self ruled his diocese. He was not speculative, soaring, or 
imaginative ; he was mostly on the solid ground, close to his 
subject; and in public affairs he was always more the states- 
man than the philosopher. He was a great logician ; but logic 
was his servant, not his lord. The art had become so natural 
to him, was so identical with the action of his thought, that, 
as a good speaker or writer does with the rules of grammar, 
being in full possession of the spirit, he threw away the forms. 
It was the same with rhetoric. He had thoroughly studied it, 
as the art of expression ; but when he had gained power in the 
spirit of expression, he cared nothing for the technicalities. 
Perhaps no writer was ever more free from stiffness or man- 
nerism than Dr. Doyle. This freedom is to be obtained, not 
only by ability, but by an instinct for the right use of words, 
trained by exercise and experience. It is also aided by wide 
conversation with men, with real life, and with history. Best 
of all, it is cultivated by having interests that heartily engage 
the mind, and become the stimulants of action. Then lan- 
guage is used unconsciously ; it is a medium through which 
thought passes on to its end, without stopping to examine curi- 
ously the nature of the way. A tailor is not at ease in his 
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clothes, because his attention is always occupied in making 
clothes. A dancing-master — the instructor of others in grace. 
ful movement—is usually himself, away from his lessons. 
awkward and ungainly, because his attention dwells on modes 
of movement. A professional elocutionist, who teaches others 
to speak and read, — and teaches them successfully, — is seldom 
himself a good speaker or reader, because his attention is ab- 
sorbed in the processes of speaking and reading. And we know 
of learned authors on the English language who themselves 
write execrable English: this, too, may be because their at. 
tention is fixed on the construction of the language, instead of 
their energies being engaged in the use of it, in literature or 
life. Dr. Doyle spoke and wrote freely and forcibly, because 
his attention was not on speaking or writing, but on the objects 
which he hoped by speaking and writing to accomplish. He 
was a great master of statement and of argument, — clear and 
strong in both. He was always practical and to the point. So 
little was he given to all that was extraneous to his topic, in 
embellishment, sentiment, or thought, that, Irishman though he 
was to the utmost, his style seemed to have been formed rather 
by the severest culture of England than by the impulsive cul- 
ture of his own country. He was not, in the poetic sense, im- 
aginative ; but he had passion and conviction which raised his 
thinking into eloquence, — often indignant, often persuasive, 
often pathetic. He had fancy which could sharpen his think- 
ing into wit; he had, when morally provoked, an energy of 
scorn that turned his thinking into barbs of sarcasm, which he 
hurled with such directness that they never missed their aim, 
and with such force that, though the wounds they inflicted 
might possibly be healed, they could never be forgotten. His 
intellect was aided by an enormous memory. ‘ My memory,” 
said Dr. Doyle to a friend, “is singularly tenacious. I never 
read an able argument, from the earliest period of my life to 
this hour, that is not distinctly inscribed on the tablet of my 
mind; and I protest I think, that, were it necessary, I could 
take my oath of the precise page whereon any remarkable the- 
ological opinion is recorded.” This is like Niebuhr, who 
thought that his health was on the decline when his memory 
required the slightest effort ; for the normal state of that mem- 
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ory seemed to be rather the intuition of a present conscious- 
ness than the recalling of a past consciousness, so easy was its 
action. 

Able as Dr. Doyle was in his writings, his greatest mental 
triumphs were before the Houses of Parliament. In 1825 he 
was examined before committees of the Commons and of the 
Lords, in relation to the question of Catholic emancipation. In 


Ww 1830 he was examined before a committee of the Commons, in 
es relation to a legal provision for the poor. In 1832 he was ex- 
it- amined before committees of the Commons and of the Lords, 


in relation to the question of tithes. His answers in the first 
examination would form a folio of divinity; in the second, a 
body of social science; and in the third, a treatise on Church 
History and Keclesiastical Antiquities. The questions put to 
him in the second examination amounted to 468, and his re- 
plies often extended to disquisitions. In the first examination, 
he was warned by a friend that it would be entirely theologi- 
cal, the questions being prepared by the ablest divines from 
Oxford and Cambridge. The friend hoped that he was sup- 
plied with such works for consultation as would enable him to 
go safely through this ordeal. The Bishop assured his friend 
that he brought no book with him but his Breviary. It was as 
his friend foretold it would be, a comprehensive, searching, 
polemical, theological examination. But the Doctor had, as 
we have seen, a vast memory; he was not only a most learned 
priest, but also a most learned lawyer; he had knowledge 
enough to confute his questioners, and when he pleased, he 
had art enough to confound them. He was offered books in 
abundance, but he had little need of them, and he little used 
them. He says himself of this examination: “1 found it 
easier to answer the bishops than the lords.” His success 
delighted his friends, and gained admiration from even his 
opponents. Stanley, one of the most determined of these, paid 
the highest tribute to the talents of Dr. Doyle. An eminent 
peer declared that “Dr. Doyle as far surpassed O’Connell as 
O'Connell surpassed other men.” ‘ Well, Duke,” observed 
another peer, who met Wellington as he was leaving the com- 
mittee-room, “are you examining Dr. Doyle?” “No,” said 
his Grace, dryly, “ Dr. Doyle is examining us.” It has been 
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said that the impression of this examination on the Duke’s 
mind tended considerably towards his ultimate treatment of 
the Catholic question. ‘‘ Who is there,” says the Morning 
Chronicle, “ of the Established clergy, either of England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, for instance, to compare with Dr. Doyle? 
Compare his evidence before the poor-law committee with that 
of Dr. Chalmers, for instance, and the superiority appears 
immense.” 

Dr. Doyle’s power of labor was incredibie; and yet his 
readiness and versatility were equal to his power. He ap- 
peared before these committees day after day, and remained 
before them several hours at a time. He had to be prepared 
to meet all sorts of questions, on all sorts of subjects, and to 
answer them on the moment. He not only answered them, 
but he answered them with a surplus wealth of knowledge. 
His mental treasury and his physical force seemed alike inex- 
haustible, and at the close of each day’s toil his strength 
seemed as unabated as it had been at the beginning. The 
members of the committee were arranged in the form of a 
horse-shoe. Dr. Doyle stood or sat within the hollow space. 
When excited, he arose, and often pursued a long and connect- 
ed oration, which so chained the attention of his auditory that 
he was rarely interrupted. 

His whole life was full of labor. He was not only strict in 
the duties of his office, but he enlarged those that were ordi- 
nary, and created others that were extraordinary. He was 
never without some public or patriotic demand that taxed his 
talents and his time. His fame made him a marked man for 
all sorts of attacks. He kept up a most exténsive correspon- 
dence, political, ecclesiastical, and with his family and his 
friends. If we wonder that a man of such surprising abilities 
left no single great work, we must take these circumstances 
into account, and we must also remember the early age at 
which Dr. Doyle died. If the topics on which he wrote were 
temporary in duration, in the importance of consequences they 
had an everlasting interest. He so regarded and so treated 
them. But though the occasions which called forth his genius 
have passed away, not so his fame. That is immortal; and 
while Ireland cherishes love, gratitude, or admiration for the 
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memory of those who have been devoted to her good, and have 
shed glory on her name, James Warren Doyle will be ranked 
among the brightest of her minds and among the greatest of 
her sons. 

We shall not be able to expatiate on the times of Dr. Doyle 
with the fulness which we had originally intended. They 
were times full of agitations. We shall review some of the 
most prominent; such as the collective polemical exertions for 
Protestantizing the Catholics ; the struggle of the Catholics for 
political emancipation ; and, lastly, their opposition to tithes. 

We do not impeach the motives of those who combined in 
the attempt to make Ireland a Protestant country. Chris- 
tianity is essentially a proselytizing religion. It is not out of 
order that modifications of it have the same spirit, and of this 
spirit Protestantism has inherited an ample portion. Not only 
churches, but every individual of strong and sincere convic- 
tions, should desire to make others partakers of them. But 
he must be amenable to all the laws of charity, courtesy, and 
reason, even when he believes that these convictions are need- 
ful to man’s temporal and eternal welfare. No duty calls on 
him to be obtrusive or aggressive ; to use arts which integrity 
does not sanction, even for this solemn purpose ; he is not jus- 
tified in abusing power for it, or in taking unfair advantage of 
opportunities, or in employing the influence of threats, prom- 
ises, or favors. Not only does duty not require such endeavy- 
ors, it indignantly forbids them. We will not say that policy 
excited this spiritual crusade against the Catholics; but if it 
succeeded, it would have admirably served policy. Some of 
the most active in the crusade were clergy of the Established 
Church. Now as this Church in Ireland was, and still in- 
deed is, but the Church of a few, its claim to a national en- 
dowment, and a revenue paid by a vast majority who denied 
its doctrines and rejected its services, seemed, even to not a 
few of its own members, grossly unjust. But could this vast 
majority be converted to the Establishment, then, as the Church 
of the nation not only in name, but in reality, its claim would 
have a moral as well as a legal validity. If success came not, 
the failure arose from no want of zeal, energy, or persever- 
ance. The apostleship included all orders of workers, lay and 
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clerical, from peers and bishops to tract-distributers and Bible- 
readers ; from the countess of the castle to the mistress of the 
village-school. Some temporary results were obtained ; a seed 
here and there seemed to take root; it grew quickly, and as 
quickly withered. Where an abundant harvest had been 
hoped for, behold, all was barren. The relapsed converts 
even mocked those whom they had deceived, and laughed at 
the folly of their learned dupes. How success could have been 
expected otherwise than by miracle is to us a marvel. The 
Catholic Irish have intensely the religious temperament, and 
they have been always ardently attached to the Church of 
Rome. This attachment in itself it would be inconceivably 
difficult to overcome. But when we connect it with the cir- 
cumstances and history of the Catholic Irish, nothing in all 
the wildness of a dream seems so unreal as those attempts to 
make them Protestants. The Irish are a people susceptible of 
the most vivid impressions of the present, and have far-reach- 
ing and tenacious memories of the past. How would this 
present and this past influence them towards Protestantism ? 
The lands which their forefathers owned, they saw Protestants 
living on as lords, while they toiled on them as serfs, — and, 
indeed, rejoiced when they got leave to toil. The castles 
which their ancestors held they saw monuments of humiliating 
ruin, and in such of them as still retained their olden splen- 
dor, Protestants were the inhabitants. The grand cathedrals 
and abbeys, which had once beautified the country, they saw 
given to the owls and to the bats, and the princely incomes 
which had belonged to them they saw go into the coffers of a 
Protestant hierarchy. They remembered that the predecessors 
of the priests, from whom the preachers sought to win them, 
had been hunted like wild beasts by Protestant persecution. 
They remembered that the laws which deprived them of all 
inheritance on their native soil, of all right to property, that 
the laws which deprived their ancestors of natural domestic 
rights, which deprived Catholic children of education, and en- 
couraged them to violate the most sacred of human instincts, — 
they remembered that all these were Protestant laws. Nay, 
more, the missionaries who expected the Catholic Irish to 
become Protestants acted—as far as the spirit of the age 
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allowed — in the spirit of those laws. They held up the clergy 
of the people to unmitigated odium, and exhausted on them 
the whole vocabulary of denunciation and contempt. They 
rudely scorned all the beliefs and feelings which the people held 
as the most consecrated in the inmost sanctuaries of their 
religious affections. Beyond this, these missionaries were the 
most virulent opponents against the struggles of the people for 
the enjoyment of national and civic rights. They were zealous 
for the emancipation of the West Indian negro, and equally 
zealous against the emancipation of the Irish Catholic; yet 
these were the men who thought that they had divinely as- 
signed to them the duty, and the gifts, and the fitness to turn 
a rusty Irish Catholic into a brightly-plated Brummagem 
Protestant. 

The part which Dr. Doyle took in these controversies was 
seldom purely theological. His polemics were usually inci- 
dental to his patriotism, and the defence of his Church was 
generally connected with that of the civil claims of its mem- 
bers. We shall select but one opponent with whom he pow- 
erfully grappled,— we mean Archbishop Magee, author of a 
celebrated work on the Atonement. A few remarks on the 
Archbishop and his work may interest our readers. He was a 
native of Enniskillen, the son of a respectable but reduced 
merchant, and was born about 1764. He was educated at the 
expense of a wealthy relative. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, when he was only fifteen, and had for fellow-students 
Plunket and Thomas Addis Emmet. He was diligent in 
study and cheerful in temper; he loved the society of maidens, 
and the pursuit of mathematics ; he had extraordinary skill in 
dancing and diaphantines. He obtained a fellowship, and, 
considering the enormous amount of learning and science 
demanded in the Dublin University in the candidate for such 
an office, the success of a young man in gaining it gave him 
deservedly very high distinction. He entered into orders, and, 
in spite of the law which enjoined celibacy on the fellows, and 
which he was sworn to observe, he married. In early life, he 
was a radical, —a hater of England and an opponent of the 
union. He was Irish of the Irish. Change of conviction, and 
with it change of colors, came in time. Poor and outcast 
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liberalism gave place to prosperous and exultant toryism, and the 
rebellious green bloomed into loyal orange. Magee became arm 
Dean of Cork, and, in due season, Archbishop of Dublin. rian 


Theological conversion, even with the greatest abilities, is sel- 
dom so favorable to ambition as political conversion. Kirwin, 
the most eloquent of preachers, of whom Grattan said, that 
‘he awoke the slumbers of the Irish pulpit, and exhausted 
the oil of life in feeding the lamp of charity,’ changed his re- 
ligion, and died in a wretched deanery; Magee changed his 
politics, and died in a wealthy archbishopric. 

We allude to the Archbishop’s book, not to review or criti- 
cise it, but on account of some circumstances connected with 
it. Learned men have impeached the originality of this book, 
both as to its learning and its argument; but all candid read- 
ers will confess that there is a polemical bitterness in it which 
is all the author’s own. His work, on a certain occasion, 
became of value to a class of theologians who desire to appear 
learned in theology-made-easy, and whose bigotry is commonly 
as deep as their scholarship is shallow. About the year 1839, 
thirteen Evangelical clergymen of the Established Church un- 
dertook to preach weekly a series of thirteen lectures, in Liv- 
erpool, against Socinianism. Accordingly, one morning all 
the Liverpool Socinians saw placards staring them in the face, 
exhorting them to attend thirteen lectures by learned and 
godly men, which were to convert them from the iniquity of 
their heresy, and save them from the error of their ways. 
Three unaided Unitarian ministers of the place — though 
scornfully left out of notice by these learned and godly men — 
felt it their duty to interfere, and announced a counter series 
of thirteen lectures. Thus arose what was called “ The Liv- 
erpool Controversy.” After the thirteen reverend gentlemen 
had been compelled to recognize the three reverend heretics, 
and to agree to certain conditions of argument, it was arranged 
on both sides that the Scriptures in their original languages 
should be the only ultimate authority. Notwithstanding this, 
from the beginning to the end of the discussion, the thirteen 
disputants never ceased to urge against their opponents the as- 
sumed perversions of a work which was called “ An Improved 
Version of the New Testament.” This weapon, and most of 
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the other weapons which the thirteen used, came from the 
armory of Dr. Magee’s work. The fact was, that the Unita- 
rian disputants had no concern with “The Improved Ver- 
sion.’ But what was this version? The substance of it was 
by Archbishop Newcome: this was retouched by Mr. Bel- 
sham, who added some marginal notes. In less than a year 
after its publication, ‘‘ The Improved Version” was subjected 
to a searching and condemnatory criticism by the Rev. Dr. 
Lant Carpenter, Unitarian minister in Bristol. The essentials 
of this criticism were adopted, almost without acknowledg- 
ment, by an Oxford divine; Dr. Magee borrowed them from 
him; and the Liverpool champions of Orthodoxy adopted them 
from Magee. Magee withheld “all notice of his obligations 
to the Unitarian reviewer.”’ So the very book which a Uni- 
tarian scholar was the first to decry, was made the heaviest 
count in the theological indictment which the Archbishop and 
his followers brought against the Unitarians. “If Dr. Car- 
penter,” asks the Rev. James Martineau, “ had been minister 
in Liverpool, instead of Bristol, would he have been bound to 
come forward and answer himself?”’ In a long note to his 
lecture against ‘“‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,” Mr. Martineau presents 
a scorching and most demolishing analysis of Dr. Magee’s 
controversial character. Of Dr. Magee he says, in his preface 
to the same lecture: ‘¢ A careful study of his treatise on the 
Atonement, with the habit of testing his citations, has re- 
vealed to me a system of controversy which, before, I should 
have esteemed incredible, and which no terms of censure can 
too severely describe.” 

Such was the disputant with whom Dr. Doyle dared to en- 
ter the lists; and here was the occasion. In a charge to his 
clergy, the Archbishop said: ‘“ My reverend brethren, we are 
hemmed in by two opposite descriptions of professing Chris- 
tians,— the one possessing a church without what we call a 
religion, and the other possessing a religion without what we 
can call a church.” ‘“ And we, my reverend brethren,” he 
might have added, “ have a church in Ireland without having 
what we can call a people ; but in compensation, my reverend 
brethren, though others feed the sheep, we shear them.” The 
church without a religion was intended for the Roman Catho- 
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lics ; the religion without a church, for the Dissenters: between 
these two the venerable Establishment, that was both a church 
and a religion suffered grievous persecution, and had to bear 
“heavy blows and great discouragements.”” The phrase here 
quoted from the Archbishop’s charge, and the habit of using 
such phrases, caused him to be styled “‘ the antithetical Ma- 
gee.” Dr. Doyle took up his own side of the antithesis, and 
with such effect as must have taught the Archbishop the ex- 
treme danger of pointed sentences, which may be made to 
wound the author more deeply than those at whom they are 
aimed. <A very favorite mode in those days, among Roman 
Catholic polemics, in dealing with their opponents of orthodox 
Protestant churches, was to vindicate, on the grounds of indi- 
vidual conscience and of private interpretation, the religious 
claims of Unitarians. This mode of argument was often very 
annoying and perplexing to those against whom it was used. 
Dr. Doyle used it with stunning energy against Dr. Magee. 
‘Are not Socinians,” he wrote, “‘men of sound judgment ? 
Have they not, according to your rule, a right — nay, are they 
not obliged — to follow the dictate of that judgment in prefer- 
ence to all authority on earth? And yet you exclude them 
from the kingdom of God because, in the exercise of their 
judgment, or in what you consider the discharge of their 
duty, they differ in opinion from yourself. Your opinion of 
them, if judged by your own principles, is unjust, uncharita- 
ble, and unreasonable.” 

Dr. Doyle went hand in hand with O’Connell during the 
last great struggle for Catholic emancipation. His influence 
was very efficient in promoting O’Connell’s election for Clare, 
which was the decisive blow that brought the Tory states- 
men to their senses. The pen of Dr. Doyle was as power- 
ful in its way as the tongue of O’Connell. Dr. Doyle had 
influence over classes which O’Connell did not reach. Dr. 
Doyle’s writings were read by aristocratic and educated men 
of all parties, — men who would not listen to O’Connell, and 
whom, if they would, O’Connell could not convince. O’Con- 
nell had the ears and hearts of the masses; Dr. Doyle had the 
attention and thoughts of the select. He had many personal 
acquaintances among the most powerful and intellectual of 
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the aristocratic politicians. Dr. Doyle was himself by nature 
aristocratic ; O’Connell was democratic in temper, in talents, 
and by his training and experience among the people in their 
assembled multitudes. Dr. Doyle’s splendid evidence and 
eloquence before the leading men of the empire — lords, 
bishops, commons — gave authority to his words of counsel, 
of remonstrance, of history, of prophecy, which the words of 
an individual have rarely had in the concerns of mighty 
states. 

We can only glance at the agitation against tithes, and a 
glance is all that is needed. 

Tithes, even in the Church of England, have always been 
the most unpopular of legal imposts. Yet a large mass of 
the English people belong to the Church, and among them 
are the wealthiest portion of the nation. What must tithes 
have, then, been in Ireland, where the mass of the population 
are not only not of the Established Church, but thoroughly 
and passionately opposed to it, and where, moreover, the 
tithes weighed most heavily on the struggling and the poor! 
We enter in no wise into the rationale or logic of the legal or 
the voluntary system of supporting religious institutions; we 
pass by all speculative arguments for tithes or against them. 
We confine ourselves to broad and palpable facts. On the 
face of the matter, it does seem unreasonable and unjust to 
force a man to pay for the administration of a religion which 
his conscience and conviction reject. Even among Protestant 
sects, it appears hardly fair to make all the sects except one 
support that one. But among Protestant sects there are 
only differences; Roman Catholics are opposed to all forms 
of Protestantism, but of all forms of Protestantism in Ireland, 
the Church form was, perhaps, the most unpopular. To it 
belonged the aristocracy, with which, rightly or wrongly, the 
Roman Catholic people associated conquest, plunder, confis- 
cation, and oppression ; to it belonged a clergy whose creed 
they denied, whose incomes they were forced to pay, among 
whom they saw some of the most active and zealous denoun- 
cers of their own faith; and, as we have said, the burden of 
this odious tax or tribute fell most heavily on the struggling 
and the poor. A collection of advertisements of tithe-auctions 
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would open strange revelations of the strangest social condi- 
tion ever made known in the whole existence of civilized hu- 
manity. In those auctions, the most wretched articles of the 
most wretchedly indigent were exposed to sale ; — the only cow 
or donkey ; the half-starved pig; poultry ; the solitary plot or 
platter; the winter’s stock of potatoes; the bed-covering and 
wearing-apparel, down to the petticoat and the apron of Widow 
Gallaher. Lest this should be thought the exaggeration of 
burlesque, we extract from the book before us a literal copy 
of one of these advertisements. 


“To BE SOALED BY PuBLicK Cant in the town of Ballymore 
on the 15th Inst one Cowe, the property of Jas Scully one new bed 
& one gown the property of John Quinn seven hanks of yarn the 
property of Widow Scott one petty Coate & one apron the property 
of Widow Gallaher seized under & by virtue of a leasing warrant for 
tithe due the Rev John Ugher.” — Vol. I. pp. 310, 311. 


“Tf,” says a statesman, ‘an established church is valuable 
because it provides for the religious wants of the poor, the 
Church of Ireland does the reverse of this; it provides for 
the rich only, and compels the poor to pay.’? Now if tithes 
in their essential principle were so hateful to Irish Catholics 
that no amount of forbearance or prudence in collecting them 
could have rendered them tolerable, it is not easy to conceive 
the fearfulness of their grievance, when connected as they 
were with every possible abuse of administration. With the 
intervention of avaricious tithe-proctors, of unscrupulous ap- 
praisers, of lawyers, and of constables, the poor man often 
paid the fifth, instead of tenth, of his hard-earned property. 

But it may be said that the clergy spent their incomes 
among the people. Not always. Sometimes the parson 
hardly ever visited the parish which paid him hundreds of 
pounds in yearly revenue. The present Archbishop of Cashel 
had been one of the most zealous of proselytizing orators. 
Besides other large benefices, he owned the richest parish in 
Cork, from which, it was estimated, he derived an income of 
two thousand pounds a year. The church at one time needed 
repairs, and the members of the congregation decided to tax 
themselves, and forego the legal claim for church-rates. The 
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officers of the parish wrote to the rector for a subscription. 
He sent them five pounds. The officers sent the pittance back 
tohim. This godly and evangelical divine never came near 
the parish, unless it happened to be within the range of an 
itinerating tour. Dr. Doyle mentions the case of the rector 
of a rich living in the county of Kildare, who had never been 
there but once in all his life. Such aman was not singular, 
but representative of a class. Many of the clergy were mag- 
istrates, and many to their ecclesiastical office added that 
of land-agents. Tithes formed but one item of the Church 
wealth in Ireland. Besides these, there were bishop-lands, 
elebe-lands, and church-rates. The income of five hundred 
thousand acres of bishop-lands were estimated at one million 
dollars a year. A bishop’s lease was but for twenty-one years, 
and the bishop accordingly could impose a heavy fine on the 
renewal of it. One see alone, as it appeared from Parliamen- 
tary returns, possessed fifty-one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty acres; and it was shown that one bishop received fifty 
thousand pounds for the renewal of a single lease.* Add to all 
this, that the bishops have extensive patronage in the Church, 
and that they very generally use it for the benefit of their 
families and kindred. Many bishops die enormously wealthy, 
and this could not happen without the means of rapid accu- 
mulation, since a man seldom reaches the episcopacy until life 
has sobered into the gravity of years. Dr. Beresford, the late 
Archbishop of Armagh, was reputed to have left more than a 
million sterling. This was decent saving, although it was 
the gathering of forty thrifty years. Another Beresford went 
from a rich see to this vacant one, which was still richer. The 
clergy, in congratulating him on his promotion, spoke feelingly 
on the apostolic simplicity of his millionnaire predecessor. In 
all that was secularly or sacredly gainful, the Beresfords were 
a most prosperous family ; they had a mighty hunger for pelf 
and power, and good digestion waited upon ample appetite. 
But the time came at last when the old tithe system must 
be no more. The decree had gone forth. The exhausted pa- 
tience of the people could no further go. An individual here 
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and there hesitated to pay ; another challenged the legal claim, 
At last the spirit of resistance spread until it became universal, 
No active opposition was offered. The Catholics imitated the 






























Quakers. They folded their arms; they moved no weapon; ‘| 
they used no word of threatening or sedition. They simply, A] 
by their manner, said, “* You want to tax our goods to pay to 
your Church; then come and take our goods to the amount of viel 
your tax.’ But that which was easy with an inconsiderable fire 
sect became terrific with a multitudinous nation. All liberals hac 
sustained the movement, but O’Connell and Dr. Doyle were griv 
the soul and spirit of it. The mountain-sides were covered ter 
with people who came to listen to orators who denounced the Ca 
tithe system. Yet there was no violence. Property was seized, Ca 
but there was no resistance. The property could not be sold Re 
in the localities wherein it was seized; so it was carried into tel 
adjacent cities, but in these also it could not be sold. Some the 
property in this way was carried into Carlow, but twenty thou- fu 
sand men went in along with it. No person was bold enough to C} 
bid, and the property was returned to the owners. Some few sO 
cattle were seized in the county of Cork; but the authorities, m 
despairing of finding a sale for them in the neighborhood, had hi 
them driven into the city. The largest open space was there ap- lik 
pointed for the sale. On the morning destined for the auction as 
there marched into the city some thirty thousand men from all G 
sides of the county. They were young, healthy, strong, good- al 
looking, and well dressed. They were unarmed ; they had not pt 
even a kippeen; they were as sober as judges, and wore hi 
the gravest of faces. They came to look on at the auction, or 
but there were none that dared to bid. Except the voice of ti 
the auctioneer, all was dumb show. These lookers-on, who e 
came into the city in the most orderly manner, marshalled into s' 
divisions, brigades, regiments, and companies, keeping form and r 
step with perfect regularity, left the city in the same admirable P 
regularity. And what was most astonishing in those vast gath- c 
erings was the absence of intemperance and of disorder. This 

was really the most fearful element in them to the clergy of C 
the Established Church. No tithes were to be paid; that was 
a decree which no Catholic disobeyed. No action for tithes c 
could be enforced; the power of government seemed unequal t 
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to such enforcement. The government which could hold a dis- 
contented kingdom, could not compel the payment of a shil- 
ling to the parish rector. 

The climax of the struggle came in an impressive accident. 
A parson bolder than his brethren ventured, with military aid, 
to enforce a claim for tithe in a place called Rathcormac, in the 
vicinity of Cork. There was some resistance, and the soldiers 
fired. A young lad, who was the only son of a widow, and 
had no share in the riot, was killed. It is not possible now to 
sive the least idea of the anger, and the sorrow, and the de- 
termined purpose which this event kindled in the souls of Irish 
Catholics. Nor was this feeling confined only to Irish or to 
Catholics: it excited the pathetic wonder of Christendom. The 
Rev. George Harris, an Englishman, then a Unitarian minis- 
ter in Glasgow, heard of the event late of a Saturday, and on 
the Sunday afternoon preached a most impassioned and power- 
ful sermon on the topic, in which he contrasted the conduct of 
Christ to the son of the widow of Nain with that of the par- 
son to the son of the widow of Rathcormac. The sermon 
made such impression that he was invited over to Cork, and 
had there, during his visit, the most enthusiastic reception from 
liberal people of all creeds and classes. But there was in this, 
as in all revolutions, much of great and undeserved suffering. 
Good men were reduced from prosperity to pauperism. ‘* Vic- 
ars of Wakefield,’ whose parsonages had been refuges to the 
poor and mansions of hospitality to all classes, became house- 
holds of sad and painful indigence. There were some gener- 
ous Roman Catholics who, though they would not pay the legal 
tithes, yet exceeded them in voluntary gratuities. The gov- 
ernment at length relieved the clergy by advancing a million 
sterling, and Parliament converted the tithe system into a 
rent-charge. This did not settle the controversy as to the 
principle of tithes, but it took from it its rudest conflicts, its 
coarseness, and its fury. 

We had desired to make some remarks on the vital and re- 
cuperative energy of the Irish race, which enables the people 
of that race to recover rapidly from the most disastrous cir- 
cumstances, and to vindicate at home, and all the world over, 
their living power of mind and body. We can, however, add 
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nothing to this long article, but the expression of our heart- 
felt hope that the destinies of the Irish people may be brighter 
in the future than they have been in the past ; more worthy of 
their merits as an intellectual, brave, generous, faithful race, — 
a race that have always shown that they possess some of the 
best elements of genius and humanity, — who are ever giving 
the world assurance that they have within them a worth and 
wealth of nature which time does not exhaust, and which mis- 
fortunes have not injured, but improved. 





Art. Il.— PROFESSOR WILSON. 


“ Christopher North.” A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Compiled from 
Family Papers and other Sources, by his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpoy. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglass. 1862. 2 vols. Small &vo. 
pp. xii. and 330, 399. 


THE relations of physical vigor and intellectual character are 
strikingly illustrated in the life of Professor Wilson. Firm 
health, exuberant spirits, and keen sensuous enjoyment com- 
bined to give to his character the warmth, brilliancy, and 
audacity which have made the man, as well as his writings, 
so attractive. Endowed by nature with a large but supple 
frame, adapted to feats of agility and strength, he was equally 
fortunate in an education which encouraged the full devel- 
opment of his powers. The life of such a man affords an 
interesting subject for the biographer. In the case of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, this office has been undertaken by his daughter, 
with great honesty of purpose and a diffidence which invites 
friendly criticism, but with little discrimination in the choice 
of materials. 

With the common tendency of biographers to find in the 
childhood of a man of genius some hints of his future de- 
velopment, Mrs. Gordon gives a few anecdotes of Wilson’s 
early years. These are pleasant, but probably not more notice- 
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able than those which many parents could relate of children 
whose youthful brilliancy faded in later years into only re- 
spectable mediocrity. Wilson’s parents appear to have been 
fortunate in their choice of instructors for their boy. He was 
placed, at an early age, under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
M’Latchie, in the Parish of the Mearns. This worthy clergy- 
man fostered his pupil’s love of manly sports, and was as proud 
of his feats of wrestling and leaping as of his classical acquire- 
ments. The unclouded happiness of his boyhood, and the 
affectionate regard in which he held every nook and corner, 
loch and moor, in this ‘loveliest of Scotland’s thousand par- 
ishes,”’ are often seen in his ‘ Recreations.” 

From the Mearns he went at twelve to Glasgow University, 
where he showed himself an ambitious, quick, and thorough 
student. Here he first mixed in social pleasures, and is re- 
ported to have dressed with scrupulous neatness and care, — a 
singular contrast to the Christopher North of his maturity. 
Neither the powers nor the peculiarities of later years were 
yet developed. 

The only evidence of literary ambition at this period is seen 
in a very long and dull letter to Wordsworth. The self- 
esteem so evident in this prolix epistle is poorly veiled under 
expressions of humility. It is, however, the same quality 
which, when it afterward rioted in unbounded extravagance 
of expression, gave the charm of a strong personality to his 
writings. 

After a six years’ residence at the University of Glasgow 
Wilson went to Oxford. By the death of his father he had 
already come into possession of a fortune of fifty thousand 
pounds. His position as gentleman commoner, his brilliant 
conversational powers, and abounding humor, brought him 
into contact with the least studious class of young men at the 
University. Added to these temptations to an irregular life, 
he was at this time laboring under great mental excitement. 
During his residence in Glasgow he had formed an attachment 
to a lady whom we only know as Margaret This attach- 
ment, which appears to have been strong, as was natural in 
one capable of such delicate sensibilities and strong passions, 
and which was fully reciprocated by its object, did not result 
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in a marriage. The story is clumsily and obscurely told; but secs 
it is tolerably plain that the mother of the young man was the this 



























chief obstacle in the way; and her objections appear to have rom 
been grounded simply upon the different social positions of Aw 
the parties, and the moderate fortune of the lady. It is dif exp 
ficult, perhaps, for the American reader to understand how Rit: 
a young man of ample fortune and mature years could be son 
\ brought to the verge of insanity, because a narrow-minded P 
parent objected, for such reasons, to his choice of a wife. Rit 
Matrons are rare among us who exercise so much domestic _— 
despotism, and sons are still more rare who relinquish their der 
dearest hopes at its dictation. - 
The effect of these circumstances upon Wilson’s character way 
was extremely unfortunate. Of his life at this time he says, boa 


in a letter to a friend : — tell 
hea 


“T believe that I live rather too hard, and I have formed a very de- tun 
termined resolution to change my ways; but it is one thing to make a sal 


resolution, and another thing to keep it. I have certainly led a dissi- eal 





pated life for some time; but W 
‘Wine, they say, drives off despair, ap 

And bids even hope remain, an 

And that is sure a reason fair hir 

To fill my glass again.’ ” rol 

ke 

During his summer vacations he undertook solitary excur- wi 


sions through Wales and Ireland, the latter “ prolific in ad- 
venture and scrape,” and his biographer relates that on one 
occasion he returned home from Oxford on foot, in company 
with a party of strolling Gypsies. A curious account is given 
of his midnight excursions to the tavern when the London 
coach arrived, waiting on the guests, joking with the hostlers, 
and arousing the college porter at an early hour in the morn- 
ing for admittance. 

After passing a ‘ very splendid’? examination, he took his 
Bachelor’s degree cum laude, and left Oxford in 1807. With 
abundant pecuniary resources and no profession, he was 
entirely at liberty to choose his place of residence.  At- 
tracted by the fine scenery of the Lake country, and as 
much perhaps by the society of those who have made it still 
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more famous, he settled at Elleray, on Lake Windermere. In 
this wild region his love of out-of-door sports and daring and 
romantic adventure found abundant opportunity for exercise. 
Among his rustic neighbors his genial humor and muscular 
exploits excited general admiration. An old Laker, William 
Ritson, whose chief boast was that he had thrown Mr. Wil- 
son in wrestling, relates the following anecdote : 





“¢T” first time ’at Professor Wilson cam to Wastd’le Head,’ said 
Ritson, ‘he hed a tent set up in a field, an’ he gat it weel stock’t wi’ 
bread, an’ beef, an’ cheese, an’ rum, an’ ale, an’ sic like. Then he ged- 
der’t up my granfadder, an’ Thomas Tyson, an’ Isaae Fletcher, an’ 
Joseph Stable, an’ aad Robert Grave, an’ some mair; an’ there was 
gay deed amang’em. Then, nowt would sarra, bud he mun hev a 
boat, an’ they mun all hev a sail. Well, when they gat into t’ boat, he 
tell’t un to be particklar careful, for he was liable to git giddy in t’ 
head, an’ if yan ov his giddy fits sud chance to cum on, he mud happen 
tummle into t watter. Well, that pleased ’em all gaily weel, an’ they 
said they ’d take varra girt care on him. Then he leaned back an’ 
called oot that they mun pull quicker. So they did, and what does 
Wilson do then but topples ower eb’m ov his back 7 t’ watter with a 
splash. Then there was a girt cry: “ Eh! Mr. Wilson’s i’ t’ watter!” 
an’ yan click’t an’ anudder click’t, but nean o’ them could get hod on 
him, an’ there was sic a scrowe as nivver. At last, yan o’ them gat him 
round t’ neck as he popped up at teal o’ t boat, an’ Wilson taad him to 
keep a good hod, for he mud happen slip him agean. But what, it 
was nowt but yan ov his bit o’ pranks, he was snurkin’ an’ laughin’ all 
t’ time. Wilson was a fine, gay, girt-hearted fellow, as strang as a lion, 
an’ as lish as a trout, an’ he hed sic antics as nivver man hed. What- 
ivver ye sed tull him ye’d get yowr change back for it gaily soon...... 
It was a’ life an’ murth amang us, as lang as Professor Wilson was at 


Wastd’le Head.’ ” 


At one time Wilson had quite a fleet of small vessels on 
Lake Windermere, and many anecdotes are current of his 
reckless escapades, tempting the waters of the lake at all 
hours and at all seasons. On one stormy December night, 
the snow falling fast, it is said, he set off with an old boatman 
for a sail on the lake. Their trip ended disastrously, as might 
be supposed, Wilson being nearly frozen to death, and barely 
escaping with his life. 

One of the poet’s favorite amusements may well excite sur- 
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prise at the present day. From the time of his residence at 
Oxford he kept a large number of game birds, and his pride 
and interest in them are the occasion of frequent entries jy 
his diary. These entries sometimes come into curious juxta- 
position with more serious matters, as in the following in- 
stance :— 

« June 12, 1812. — Expected that a volume will be completed by 
June 12,1814. May the Almighty enlighten my mind, so that I may 
benefit my fellow-creatures, and discharge the duties of my life, 
J. W.—Small black muffled hen set herself, with about eight eggs, on 
Monday night or Tuesday morning, 7th July.” 


Mrs. Gordon makes some natural but rather lame attempts to 
justify a taste so obviously unrefined. We must acknowledge 
that, in this rich and varied character, coarse proclivities are 
found in close contact with the most delicate and feminine 
sensibility. A few years after his settlement at Elleray, Wil- 
son became acquainted with Miss Jane Penny, a young lady 
belonging to a stanch Tory family of Liverpool, recently re- 
moved to the Lakes. She is described as a person of great 
beauty and amiability, and their acquaintance resulted in a 
marriage in 1811. Mrs. Wilson appears to have been a devoted 
wife and mother, and the letters addressed to her by her hus- 
band — though unnecessarily large in number and of little 
general interest — give pleasing pictures of their domestic life, 
and show that she always retained his warmest love and re- 
spect. Mrs. Wilson was as violent a Tory as her husband, 
and, like many of her sex, made up in warmth of feeling what 
she lacked in a clear understanding of political subjects. It is 
amusing to read her note toa friend at the time of the passage 
of the Reform Bill :— 


“T hope you are as much disgusted and grieved as we all are with 
the passage of this accursed Reform Bill. I never look into a news- 
paper now ; but we shall see what they will make of it by and by.” 


Her sympathy with her husband in his athletic exercises is 
curiously seen in the bravery and spirit with which she under- 
took a journey in his company through the Western High- 
lands, —a feat which excited the greatest amazement among 
their friends. In a letter to Hogg, Wilson says they walked, 
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on this journey, three hundred and fifty miles in about two 
months. Mrs. Wilson’s friends confidently expected to see her 
return with those blemishes which Nature capriciously leaves, 
while she gives the bloom of fuller health ; but an old lady who 
saw her immediately after her return exclaimed with enthusi- 
asm, ** Weel, I declare, she’s come back bonnier than ever.’’ 

During his residence at Elleray, Wilson published his first 
volume, ** The Isle of Palms, and other Poems.’’ It was re- 
ceived without enthusiasm,—a circumstance which surprised 
and somewhat annoyed the author. At this time, however, 
Byron was at the height of his wonderful popularity, and it 
was hardly to be expected that poems like those of Wilson 
could produce a strong impression upon the public. They 
are certainly smooth, graceful, and pleasing, but neither 
good nor bad enough to attract much attention. Lockhart 
gives a tolerably fair estimate of the poet’s strong and weak 
points when he jestingly says :— 


“ To tell the truth, I think John Wilson shines 
More o’er a bowl of punch than in his lines.” 


His second volume, “The City of the Plague, and other 
Poems,’ appears to have been more generally read and ad- 
mired, as Wilson was, from other causes, at the time of its 
publication, more known; but few readers of the present day 
will be likely to undertake a complete perusal of it. 

After a residence of several years at Elleray, Wilson met 
with some pecuniary loss which made it necessary for him to 
relinquish this pleasant home, and to make immediate exertion 
for the support of a young family. It was this disaster which 
opened to him his most appropriate sphere of effort, and dis- 
covered his peculiar and brilliant powers as a writer. He 
removed to Edinburgh, and at first undertook the study of 
law; but soon finding it uncongenial, he gave it up and became 
a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, which had just been 
established. After the Magazine had dragged along a feeble 
existence for a few months, under very inefficient management, 
Mr. Blackwood himself took the editorial chair, and drew 
around him a powerful corps of contributors. Conspicuous 
among these were John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart. 
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The tone of the Magazine changed at once. Its attacks on the 
Whig party were fierce and fearless; and its articles, though 
brilliant and popular, were marked by unequalled and inex. 
cusable personalities. In the early part of this century, when 
political parties, both in this and the old countries, were throwy 
into such violent excitement by the French Revolution, the 
animosities of journalists were certainly more bitter than at 
the present day; but even then, the virulent personal abuse 
of Blackwood was unparalleled. The first number under the 
new régime contained an attack on Coleridge, an abusive arti- 
cle on Leigh Hunt, and the famous Chaldee Manuscript. This, 
like other succeeding articles, involved the editor in a suit for 
libel, which, however, did not in any degree moderate the tone 
of the Magazine. Its editorship was attributed to Wilson, but 
this he explicitly denies. His biographer dwells with some 
complacency on the fact, which however can hardly appear to 
be of great importance, as undoubtedly his influence in the 
Magazine, under whatever name veiled, was greater than that 
of any other person. Wilson and Lockhart gave to the Maga- 
zine a large measure of its audacity, brilliancy, and dash. The 
two men were strikingly contrasted in personal appearance, as 
well as in mental traits. Wilson, of a Saxon type, with long, 
light hair, blue eyes, and sanguine complexion, was a man of 
ready humor, quick enjoyment of the world, and of keen poetic 
sensibilities. Lockhart, according to Mrs. Gordon, was of a 
‘pale olive complexion, sombre or melancholy expression, thin 
lips compressed into a smile of perpetual sarcasm, with a com- 
pact, finely formed head, and an acute and refined intellect.” 
Feared by many, loved by few, even Wilson himself, his warm 
friend, shrank from his bitter jests. ‘I’ve sometimes thocht, 
Mr. North,” says the Shepherd in the Noctes, “that ye were a 
wee feared for him yoursel, and used rather, without kennin 
it, to draw in your horns.” 

Their friendship, however, continued through life. Lock- 
hart’s letters to his friend often give curious glimpses of his 
literary character. Referring to his own novel, ‘ Matthew 
Wald,” Lockhart says: “ Pray write a first-rate but brief puff 
of Matthew (Wald) for next number Blackwood, or if uot, 
say so, that I may do it myself, or make the Doctor.” 
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The mystery which was carefully maintained as to the au- 

thorship of the articles in Blackwood doubtless sharpened 
popular curiosity and interest. Lockhart wrote under several 
names, not infrequently using those of persons who had never 
written a word for the Magazine. <A curious instance of this 
is the case of one Dr. Scott, who was guiltless of having ever 
been in print; and in his case the joke was carried so far, 
that a volume of his contributious was advertised in the Mag- 
azine as in press, and so completely were the public deceived, 
that Dr. Scott is said, at a public dinner, to have received and 
responded to a compliment as a distinguished contributor to 
Blackwood. Even Hogg, who was intimately associated with 
the editorial clique, appears to have been completely in the 
dark as to the authorship of the different articles. Lockhart, 
with perfect gravity, fathered them on one and another person, 
and the credulous Shepherd complains sorely of this. ‘* Away 
I flew,” he says, ‘* with the wonderful news, to my other asso- 
ciates; and if any remained incredulous, I swore the facts 
down through them, so that before I left Edinburgh I was 
accounted the greatest liar in it except one.” 
It is difficult even for Wilson’s partial biographer to place 
in a favorable light the treatment which the Ettrick Shepherd 
received at the hands of his Edinburgh friends. Drawn from 
obscurity to unexpected popularity and favor, when his feeble 
character was unable to resist flattery, and his self-conceit and 
folly made him ridiculous, he was remorselessly snubbed by his 
new patrons, and made the butt of their jests. Mrs. Gordon 
truly says of Lockhart: “ He had no sympathy in wounding 
to the quick, and no compassion.” The following character- 
istic note to Wilson contains, with a curious account of Miss 
Edgeworth, a no less characteristic allusion to Hoge : — 


“Miss Edgeworth is at Abbotsford, and has been for some time; a 
little, dark, bearded, sharp, withered, active, laughing, talking, impu- 
dent, fearless, out-spoken, honest, Whiggish, unchristian, good-tempered, 
kindly, ultra-Irish body. I like her one day, and damn her to perdi- 
tion the next. She is a very queer character ; particulars some other 
time. She, Sir Adam, and the Great Unknown are too much for any 
company...... I have invited Hogg to dine here to-morrow, to meet 
Miss Edgeworth. She has a great anxiety to see the Bore.” 
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In the “ Noctes,” the sentiments which Wilson puts into the 
mouth of the Shepherd often rise to a rude eloquence quite 
effective; but it is evident that Christopher North uses hin 
only as a foil to his own wit. Poor Hogg seems to have sus. 
pected at last that his position was hardly an enviable one, 
and, in the answer to his protest, Wilson replies with sophisti- 
cal earnestness : — 


“ As for the Noctes Ambrosiane, that is a subject in which I am 


chiefly concerned ; and there shall never be another with you in it, / 


indeed that be disagreeable to you!!! But all the idiots in existence 
shall never persuade me that in those dialogues you are not respected 
and honored, and that they have not spread the fame of your genius 
and virtues all over Europe, America, Asia, and Africa. If there be an- 
other man who has done more for your fame than J have done, let me 
know in what region of the moon he has taken up his abode. But let 
the ‘ Noctes’ drop, or let us ta// upon that subject if you choose, that 


we may find out which of us is insane, — perhaps doth.” 


Hogg died poor and neglected, and, of all his brilliant 
friends, Wilson was the only one who, moved by affection or 
remorse, followed his body to the grave. When all others 
had left the place, he remained alone, his hat off, his long hair 
floating in the wind, thinking sadly, perhaps, of the past, the 
folly and wrong of which were then beyond redemption. 


The ‘“‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’”’ are the most characteristic of 


Wilson’s writings, although their frequent allusion to local 
matters greatly lessens their interest for the reader of to-day. 
His “* Recreations,” essays, and tales were nearly all of them 
originally contributions to Blackwood. In these his love and 


appreciation of natural beauty, and his rough enjoyment of 


manly sports, give to his descriptions a delicacy and freshness 
always pleasing, though the sketches of Scotch peasant-life, in 
which they abound, must be considered somewhat ideal. 

Wilson wrote at this time very largely, sometimes contrib- 
uting more than half a number of the Magazine. Of his 
manner of writing he says: “‘ We love to do our work by fits 
and starts. We hate to keep fiddling away an hour or two at 
a time on one article for weeks.”’ 

In 1820 the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh became vacant, and the friends of Wilson 
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proposed his name as a candidate for the vacancy. He pos- 
sessed hardly a single special qualification for that position, 
while the opposing candidate, Sir William Hamilton, was both 
in personal character and intellectual tastes peculiarly fitted 
for it. The election was fiercely contested, and was purely a 
political matter. The opponents of Wilson did not hesitate to 
attack his private character, and he unfortunately felt it ne- 
cessary to strengthen his prospects by soliciting testimonials to 
this point from his friends. Lockhart, in his Memoir of Scott, 
publishes a letter in which the poet frankly says, “If Wilson 
gets the place, he must give up sack.” 

sy the help of government influence, the friends of Wilson 
triumphed. It was simply a political victory; but having 
obtained the chair, the Professor was excited by the strongest 
motives to win success. He became in that position, as in 
every other where he was brought into social contact with 
individuals, extremely popular. A man of great personal 
magnetism, of persuasive eloquence, of commanding presence, 
and of those quick, warm sympathies which especially attract 
the young, it is not strange that his auditors were charmed 
beyond a wish to criticise, and that he became at once the 
most popular Professor in the University. There is little 
reason to doubt that Wilson, moved by the opportunity of 
impressing for good the young men of his class, labored faith- 
fully and heartily ; and whatever may have been the effect of 
the lectures upon his class, to him the occupation undoubtedly 
gave steadiness of character, as it required regularity of life. 

He seems, however, to have taken great satisfaction in oc- 
casionally breaking away from the routine of his duties to 
indulge in his old recreations, and his quiet enjoyment of the 
contrast between these escapades and the enforced dignity of 
his office is not unnatural. Speaking to one of his pupils of 
Tarland, a rendezvous of smugglers, of wild and ruffianly 
habits, the Professor “hinted, with a sort of half-sarcastic 
solemnity, that he was there in the course of the ethical inqui- 
ries to which he had devoted himself; just as the Professor of 
Natural History, or any other persevering geologist, might be 
found where any unusual geological phenomenon is developed, 
or the Professor of Anatomy might conduct his inquiries into 
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some abnormal structure of the human body. His researches 
might lead him into trials and perils, as those of zealous inves. 
tigators are often apt todo. In fact, he had to draw upon his 
early acquired knowledge of the art of self-defence on the oe- 
casion, and he believed he did it not unsuccessfully.” 

At Professor Wilson’s house in Edinburgh, the students 
were always kindly received, while he entertained at this time 
other friends, who drew somewhat more largely upon his 
hospitality. 

At the Lakes, he first met De Quincey, who was afterward 
his neighbor, and for many years a friend. Mrs. Gordon 
thus describes a prolonged visit which Wilson received from 
him in Edinburgh: — 

“T remember his coming to Gloucester Place one stormy night. He 
remained hour after hour, in vain expectation that the waters would 
assuage and the hurly-burly cease. ‘There was nothing for it but that 
our visitor should remain all night. The Professor ordered a room to 
be prepared for him, and they found each other such good company 
that this accidental detention was prolonged, without further difficulty, 
for the greater part of a year. During this visit some of his eccen- 
tricities did not escape observation. For example, he rarely appeared 
at the family meals, preferring to dine in his own room, at his own 
hour, not unfrequently turning night into day. His tastes were very 
simple, though a little troublesome, at least to the servant who prepared 
his repast. Coffee, boiled rice, and milk, and a piece of mutton from 
the loin, were the materials that invariably formed his diet. The cook, 
who had an audience with him daily, received her instructions in silent 
awe, quite overpowered by his manner; for, had he been addressing a 
Duchess, he could scarcely have spoken with more deference. Ie 
would couch his request in such terms as these : —‘ Owing to dyspepsia 
afilicting my system, and the possibility of any additional disarrange- 
ment of the stomach taking place, consequences incalculably distress- 
ing would arise, so much so, indeed, as to increase nervous irritation 
and prevent me from attending to matters of overwhelming importance, 
if you do not remember to cut the mutton in a diagonal, rather than 
in a longitudinal form.’ 

“The cook—a Scotchwoman—had great reverence for Mr. De 
Quincey as a man of genius; but after one of these interviews, her 
patience was pretty well exhausted, and she would say, ‘ Weel, I never 
heard the like o’ that in a’ my days; the bodie has an awfu’ sicht 0 
words. If it had been my ain master that was wanting his dinner, he 
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would ha’ ordered a hale tablefu’ wi’ little mair than a waff o’ his haun, 
and here’s a’ this claver aboot a bit of mutton no bigger than a prin. 
Mr. De Quinshey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, though I’m thinking a 
hantle o’ the folk wouldna ken what he was driving at.’..... 

“The time when De Quincey was most brilliant was generally to- 
wards the early morning hours; and then, more than once, in order to 
show him off, my father arranged his supper-parties so that, sitting till 
three or four in the morning, he brought Mr. De Quincey to that point 


at which, in charm and power of conversation, he was so truly won- 
derful.” 


Wilson appears to have been but little bound by the strict 
conventionalities of social life, and in Mrs. Gordon’s account 
of what she calls his “ little ways,’ we have some curious il- 
lustrations of his personal character and habits. Of his man- 
ner of * taking care”’ of his watch, she says :— 


“In the first place, he seldom wore his own, which never by any 
chance was right, or treated according to the natural properties of a 
watch. Many wonderful escapes this ornament (if so it may be called) 
had from fire, water, and sudden death. All that was required of it at 
his hands was, that it should go, and point at some given hour. His 
own account of its treatment is so exactly the sort of system pursued, 
that this little imaginative bit of writing will describe its course cor- 
rectly: ‘We wound up our chronometer irregularly, by fits and starts, 
thrice a day, perhaps, or once a week, till it fell into an intermittent 
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fever, grew delirious, and gave up the ghost. 
And again : — 


“Tis room was a strange mixture of what may be called order and 
untidiness, for there was not a scrap of paper, or a book, that his hand 
could not light upon in a moment, while to the casual eye, in search of 
discovery, it would appear chaos, without a chance of being cleared 
away...... The book-shelves were of unpainted wood, knocked up in 
the rudest fashion, and their volumes, though not wanting in number or 
excellence, wore but shabby habiliments, many of them being shattered 
and without backs. The chief pieces of furniture in this room were 
two cases: one containing specimens of foreign birds, a gift from an 
admirer of his genius across the Atlantic, which was used incongru- 
ously enough sometimes as a wardrobe; the other was a bookcase, 
but not entirely devoted to books; its glass doors permitted a motley 
assortment of articles to be seen. The spirit, the tastes and habits of 
the possessor were all to be found there, side by side, like a little com- 
munity of domesticities. 
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“For example, resting upon the ‘Wealth of Nations’ lay shining 
coils of gut, set off by pretty pink twinings. Peeping out from ‘ Box. 
jana,” in juxtaposition with the ‘Faery Queen,’ were no end of deli- 
eately dressed flies ; and pockets well filled with gear for the ‘ gentle 
eraft’ found company with Shakespeare and Ben Jonson; while fish- 
ing-rods, in pieces, stretched their elegant length along the shelves, em- 
bracing a whole set of poets. Nor was the gravest philosophy without 
its contrast, and Jeremy Taylor, too, found innocent repose in the 
neighborhood of a tin box of barley-sugar, excellent as when bouglit 
‘at my old man’s.’ Here and there in the interstices between books 
were stuffed what appeared to be dingy, crumpled bits of paper, — these 
were bank-notes, his class fees,—not unfrequently, for want of a 
purse, thrust to the bottom of an old worsted stocking, when not hon- 
ored by a place in the bookcase.” 

From the glimpses of Wilson’s domestic life afforded by his 
numerous letters to his wife, it is evident that his warm and 
loving nature found in the familiar and affectionate inter- 
course of the family its most congenial sphere. The death 
of his wife, in 1857, brought his first great experience of 
sorrow, and after this his life seems to have been clouded by 
a constant sense of bereavement and loss. His work upon 
the Magazine went on for a time, then ceased entirely, and 
then was again resumed. But the buoyancy and freshness 
were gone. The “ Dies Boreales”’ were only feeble imitations 
of the “ Noctes.” Yet his was too large and genial a nature 
to sadden the lives of others by desponding gloom, because 
the glory and gladness of the world were forever darkened 
to him. 

We see in a larger charity, greater breadth of view, and a 
softened temper toward political enemies, the effect of sorrow 
and of added years. As he loved to say, ‘‘ The animosities 
are mortal, but the humanities live forever.”” A pleasant in- 
stance of this is found in one of the last public acts of his life. 
When Macaulay was one of the candidates for the representa- 
tion of Edinburgh, Wilson, though at some distance and 
suffering from protracted illness, went into the city to give his 
vote for the man whose genius he heartily admired, while he 
still widely differed with him on political subjects. ‘* When 
he entered the committee-room,”’ says his biographer, ‘ sup- 

ported by his servant, a long and loud cheer was given, ex 
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pressive both of pleasure at seeing him, and of admiration at 
the disinterested motives which had brought him there.” 

After his daughter’s marriage with Mr. Gordon, a Whig, 
Wilson was frequently thrown into the society of those whose 
political opinions he had passed his best days in opposing, and 
in the warmth of good company and good cheer party ani- 
mosities were forgotten. 

In the account of his intercourse with his grandchildren, we 
have a pleasant picture of the kindly feelings and love of na- 
ture which prevailed till the close of his life. 


“T{[e was in his latter years passionately fond of children ; his grand- 
children were his playmates. A favorite pastime with them was fish- 
ing in imaginary rivers and lochs, in boats and out of them; the scen- 
ery rising around the anglers with magical rapidity, for one glorious 
reality was there to create the whole, — fishing-rods, reels, and basket, 
line and flies, the entire gear. What shouts and screams of delight as 
‘the fun grew fast and furious,’ and fish were caught by dozens, Go- 
liah getting his phantom trout unhooked by his grandfather, who would 
caution him not to let his line be entangled in the trees.” 


And again : — 


“ A nervous or fidgetty mother would have been somewhat startled 
at his mode of treating babies; but I was so accustomed to all his do- 
ings that I never for a moment interfered with them. His grand- 
daughter went through many perils. He had great pleasure in amus- 
ing himself with her long before she could either walk or speak. One 
day I met him coming down stairs with what appeared to be a bundle 
in his hand, but it was my baby which he clutched by the back of the 
clothes, her feet kicking through her long robe, and her little arms 
striking about evidently in enjoyment of the reckless position in which 
she was held. He said this way of carrying a child was a discovery 
he had made, that it was quite safe, and very good for it. It was all 
very well so long as he remembered what he was about; but more 
than once this large, good-natured baby was left all alone to its own 
devices. Sometimes he would lay her down on the rug in his room, 
and forget she was there ; when, coming into the drawing-room without 
his plaything, and being interrogated as to where she was, he would 
remember he had left her lying on the floor; and bringing her back 
with a joke, still maintaining he was the best nurse in the world, but 
‘I will take her up stairs to Sally,’ and so, according to his new dis- 
covery, she was carried back unscathed to the nursery. He did not 
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always treat the young lady with this disrespect, for she was very often 
in his arms when he was preparing his thoughts for the lecture-hour, 
A pretty tableau it was to see them in that littered room, among 
books and papers, — the only bright things in it, — and the sparrow, 
too, looking on while he hopped about the table, not quite certain 
whether he should not affect a little envy at the sight of the new 
inmate, whose chubby hands were clutching and tearing away at the 
long hair, which of right belonged to the audacious bird. So he 
thought, as he chirped in concert with the baby’s screams of delight, 
and dared at last to alight upon the shoulder of the unconscious Pro- 
fessor, absorbed in the volume he held in his hand.” 


As an old man he was genial and tender, without any taint 
of bitterness or misanthropy, finding comfort in little house- 
hold joys, children, birds, dogs, everything that appealed to 
his affectionate sympathies. And so his life drew calmly to 
its end. His death occurred in April, 1854, suddenly and 
peacefully, closing a long period of decay. 

His countrymen, anxious to testify their regard for the man, 
and their pride in his genius, are about to raise a statue to 
his memory, in Edinburgh. 


“ As the work has not yet, however, left the artist’s studio, — has not, 
indeed, received the final touches from his hands, — it would be pre- 
sumptuous to speak of it further than to say that it promises to prove 
worthy alike of the sculptor, of his noble subject, and of the very suit- 
able and conspicuous site it is destined to occupy. In a representation 
of a man whose notable person is so fresh in the recollections of many 
hundreds of his fellow-citizens, exact portraiture was indispensable ; 
and it was well that the sculptor, in presenting to us that memorable 
figure in his habit as he lived, was able also, even by faithful adherence 
to that habit, to attain much of the heroic element. The careless ease 
of Professor Wilson’s ordinary dress is adopted, with scarcely a touch 
of artistic license in the statue,—a plaid which he was in frequent 
habit of wearing supplies the needed folds of drapery, and the trunk 
of a palm-tree gives a rest to the figure, while it indicates commemo- 
ratively his principal poetical work. The lion-like head and face, full 
of mental and muscular power, thrown slightly upward and backward, 
express fervid and impulsive genius evolving itself in free and fruitful 
thought, —the glow of poetical inspiration animating every feature. 
The figure, tall, massive, athletic; the hands, the right grasping a pen, 
at the same time clutching the plaid that hangs across the chest, the lett 
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resting negligently in the leaves of a half-open manuscript; the limbs, 
loosely planted, yet firm and vigorous ;— all correspond with the 
grandly elevated expression of the countenance.” 


Well may his countrymen honor the memory of Wilson. 
A man of brilliant genius and warm heart, he was a rare and 
peculiar product of Scottish society. His best friends would 
not wish to throw any veil of concealment over his faults. 
They were those of an impulsive nature, and with any con- 
cealment of them his character loses much of its individuality. 
The man was too genuine to be misrepresented. There have 
been better essays than his, better poems, and surely better 
politics, but the young and ardent will often turn from them 


to read with delight the glowing and eloquent pages of John 
Wilson. 


Art. HI.—THE IMMORTALITY OF THE BRUTE WORLD. 


1. Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays intended to illustrate 
the Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the Men- 
tal Faculties. By Sir Bensamin C. Bropie, Bart., D.C. L., 
V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
ete. Third edition. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans. 1806. 

. Psychological Inquiries. The Second Part. Being a Series of Es- 
says intended to illustrate some Points in the Physical and Moral 
History of Man. By Sir Bensamin C. Bropte, Bart., D.C. L., 
F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France, ete. ete. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and 
Roberts. 1862. 

. An Essay on the Future Life of Brute Creatures. By RicHarp 
Dean, Curate of Middleton. In Two Volumes. London. 1768. 

. The Grand Question Debated ; or, An Essay to prove that the Soul 
of Man is not, neither can it be, Immortal. By OnrToLocos. 
Dublin. 1751.— A Reply to the Grand Question debated ; fully 
proving that the Soul of Man is, and must be, Immortal. London. 
1751. (Both in one volume.) 

. Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German 
by Freperica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious 
Permission. London: Triibner & Co. 1862. 
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Tue acts, motives, and feelings of the lower order of ani- Th 
mals are declared by Bayle to be one of the profoundest mys- of | 


teries that ever exercise the mind of man. The mystery of 
their lives, — what is it? The mystery of their deaths, — what 
is that, too? Do they live wholly in the present, and never 
know any life beyond ? or is there for them, as well as for our- stil 





selves, an after-life of immortality ? No doubt the suggestion wh: 
of an immortality for the brute world may seem to some a very anc 
foolish idea, and to others a very profane infringement on our chi 
own blessed inheritance. About the beginning of the seven- est 
teenth century, Sennertus of Germany was accused of blas- har 
phemy and impiety for teaching that the souls of beasts are we: 
immaterial, which was supposed to be the same thing as teach- wh 
ing that they are no less immortal than the souls of men; and I 
in the same age Descartes felt himself bound to deny them an He 
immaterial principle, and to adopt the theory of their being all 
mere machines, in order that the interests of virtue might not it 1 
be injured by the belief in their immortality. In view, how- an 
ever, of what Mr. Darwin has recently suggested to us in his wa 
*‘ Origin of Species,” that perhaps all the organic beings which tat 
have ever lived on this earth have descended from some one pri- 
mordial form into which life was first breathed, there is but little tau 
consolation to be derived from the doctrine that the animals pla 
that may have been our progenitors, some thousands or mil- firs 
lions of years ago, were only machines; or that our cousins, en 
the birds and snails, the lobsters and spiders, the tadpoles and all 
sponges of the present day, are machines still; and under this wh 
phase of the subject opening upon us, the odd feeling of jeal- in 

ousy about letting our humble fellow-creatures approach us SOL 
and share with us our own inheritance of immortality, because, hir 
forsooth, their faculties and attainments do not seem to us th: 
respectable enough for such company, quite gives place toa col 
desire to advocate the cause of our silent companions. Even or; 
before Mr. Darwin discovered to us that we have this strange wi 
interest in the matter, Hume thought he found in the fact ho 
that the souls of animals are allowed to be mortal, a very cas 
strong argument against our own immortality; the analogy va 
from the one to the other being, in his opinion, very strong, on be 

account of the near resemblance their souls bear to our own. th; 
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The philosophers disagree : one class, assuming that the soul 
of the brute is of the same nature as that of man, from the 
mortality of the brute infer the mortality of man; another 
class, starting with the same assumption, have inferred the im- 
mortality of the brute from the immortality of man; while 
still another class have sought to escape the sad dilemma to 
which the former are brought, and to serve the cause of virtue 
and religion, by solemnly resolving that brutes are mere ma- 
chines. Surely Sydney Smith rightly declared that ‘ the weak- 
est and most absurd arguments ever used against religion 
have been the attempts to compare brutes to men; and the 
weakest answer to these arguments have been the jealousies 
which men have exhibited of brutes.” 

It may be that we write of one of those “ mysteries which 
Heaven will not have earth to know”’; but it seems that, with 
all the strange contradictions that have come of it in the past, 
it may be made to assume a definite form, though it remain 
a mystery still; and it may lead us to some interesting by- 
ways of human thought, and call up in our own minds medi- 
tations to strengthen and confirm our own hopes for the future. 

Although the doctrine of immortality is now generally 
taught, both by religion and by philosophy, in such a form as to 
place the lower orders of animals beyond the pale of hope, the 
first form in which the great thought of an immortal exist- 
ence shaped itself in the human mind seems to have included 
all the tribes of animate being. Each earthly creature, 
whether man or bird or insect, was regarded as only one link 
in the chain of conditions that made up the great cycle of the 
soul’s pilgrimage in its going forth from God and its return to 
him. To those men of old spoke that same voice from within 
that to us now speaks of the “ great immortality.” But how 
could there be an individual existence apart from sense and 
organized life? The soul was always conceived as connected 
with a body, and so an immortality for the body must some- 
how be discovered. It hardly answered the demands of the 
case, that the body might be embalmed and laid away under 
vast pyramids ; for though the semblance of the body might 
be preserved for years, and centuries even, it was apparent 
that the soul was not there the while. And so metempsycho- 
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sis was adopted as at once meeting the mind’s conviction of 
a future existence, and its conception of life as dependent 
upon a physical organization. At the foundation of this doc- 
trine was the mystical belief that every individual soul is a 
part of the soul of the world, — the universal energy. 
“ For God goes forth, and spreads throughout the whole 

Heaven, earth, and sea, the universal soul ; 

Each at its birth, from him, all beings share, 

Both man and brute, the breath of vital air ; 

To him return, and, loosed from earthly chain, 

Fly whence they sprung and rest in God again, 

Spurn at the grave, and, fearless of decay, 

Dwell in high heaven, and star the ethereal way.” 

The spiritual nature of the animal was thought not only to 
have no end, but to have had no beginning. For a time it is 
separated from the universal soul and united to a material 
frame, and then, returning to its former state, its bodily exist- 
ence is almost forgotten, or perhaps wholly lost in oblivion. 
How far the spirit was supposed to maintain its individuality 
in its migrations from one body to another, or in its return to 
the source from whence it sprung, it is not easy to make out 
very definitely from any of the systems taught. But whatever 
may have been thought of its separate existence after its 
return to the Fountain of spirits, it would seem that in its 
transmigrations it must have been supposed to preserve its 
identity, however dimmed its consciousness of the past. It is 
related that Empedocles pretended to know that he had been 
at different times a boy, a girl, a plant, and a fish. Even in 
these days, when the old doctrine of metempsychosis is not 
held in very high repute, we are sometimes surprised by the 
awakening of what seems to be an inner memory of things 
never seen, and are half tempted to believe that we have lived 
before our birth into this present, — that we have a dim con- 
sciousness of a former life. At such times we are ready to 
accept the doctrine of the Platonists, that 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 


Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 





It was Henry More’s opinion that the pre-existence of the 
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nm of soul was a tenet for which there are many plausible reasons, and 
dent against which there is nothing considerable to be alleged ; being 
doc- a key, he said, for some main mysteries of Providence which 
is a no other can so handsomely unlock. Hume was no Platonist, 


yet he declares, that, reasoning from the common course of 
nature, without supposing any new interposition of the Su- 
preme Cause, which, he says, ought always to be excluded 
from philosophy, what is incorruptible must also be ingenera- 
ble, and therefore, if the soul be immortal, it existed before 
our birth; and now, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a doctrine of pre-existence, somewhat different indeed from 
that which Plato taught in the Academy, has been revived by 





ly to the Mormons of the desert; and in the Christian Church, Dr. 
it is Edward Beecher has adopted a like hypothesis, as an explana- 
erial tion of the origin of evil. 

— The doctrine of metempsychosis is said to have been intro- 
vion. duced into Greece by Pythagoras, who borrowed it of the 
ality Egyptians. He defined the soul to be a monad, self-moved 
n to and one; and though he distinguished man from brutes by 
eat his possessing the three elements of reason, intelligence, and 
lever passion, while they have only the last two, this was not in- 
» ih consistent with his doctrine of transmigration, for it was 
+ te still the one soul, whether it manifested the three aspects 
ite or only the two. Plato, following Pythagoras, taught that 
It ie the soul exists without beginning and without end. Once 
—— it journeyed with the gods in celestial regions, where eter- 
en in nal truth was unveiled before it, and it looked face to face 
- not upon existence itself. In these journeyings, the soul is com- 
y the pared to a chariot with a pair of winged horses and a driver. 
hinges By the unskilfulness of the driver, the soul becomes unable to 
ail follow the gods as they journey toward the summit of the 
eae vault of heaven, seeking nourishment from the contemplation 
dy to of the parts beyond the heavens where is the seat of real 


existence; and failing thus to see these realities, the soul is 
deprived of its proper food, whereby it is made light and car- 
ried aloft, loses its wings, and, falling to the earth, enters into 
and animates some body. It never enters, at the first genera- 
tion, into the body of a brute animal, but, according to the 
f the truth it has seen, into the body of a man of higher or lower 
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degree. It never returns to its pristine state in less than ten 
thousand years, unless it be the soul of one who philosophizes 
with sincerity. Such a one, after three periods of one thou- 
sand years each, having chosen thrice in succession this kind 
of life, recovers its wings in the three-thousandth year and 
departs. The others, at the termination of their first life, are 
judged according to the life which they led here, and either 
sent under the earth for punishment, or elevated to a place in 
heaven. In either case, they are called back on the thousandth 
year to choose a new life. Then a human soul passes into the 
body of a beast, and that of a beast, if it has ever been hu- 
man, passes again into the body of a man. 

This is the poetry of Plato’s philosophy. He found in these 
views his best arguments for a wise and virtuous life. The 
soul, disregarding the things of this fleeting present, and oe- 
cupying itself with reminiscences of that former state when 
it saw knowledge itself, and temperance, and justice, might 
lift itself to a higher sphere; or by constant contemplation of 
naught but the material phenomena of the present moment, it 
might shrivel into something less than itself, and become a 
beast. Why should it not be a law of this ascent and descent, 
that the soul should take at its rebirth the form of such a 
being as its inward nature bears the likeness of ? Why should 
it not abide in the condition of a bear, or a snake, or a pea- 
cock, if that be the form that corresponds to the quality of 
mind to which it has reduced itself? Plato and the later 
Pythagoreans thought there was such a law of harmony in 
these transmigrations. And this, too, was the Oriental way of 
looking at the matter. The laws of Menu declare, that from 
the actions of men proceed their various transmigrations. 
According to the sin to be expiated, the soul shall assume some 
human condition, or the form of some bird or beast, or even 
be made to pass a thousand successive lives in the bodies of as 
many spiders. 

In view of this doctrine, that there is a correspondence 
between the soul’s ethical qualities and the form which it 
assumes, these lines of Spenser may have a new meaning for us: 





“So every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
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ten To habit in, and is more fairly dight, 

izes With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 

oo For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 

in¢ 

and The doctrine of metempsychosis is a fundamental part of 
are Hinduism. The circle of the soul’s pilgrimage is supposed, 
ther by the Vedanta philosophy, to embrace all organized nature. 
e in How to escape from this circle of sorrow was the question to 
th which the different systems addressed themselves, for any 
the union of the soul with matter was thought to be essentially an 
hu- evil. This liberation was to be attained by the soul’s strip- 

ping itself of everything earthly, and even of its own will and 

hese personality, and elevating itself by. divine knowledge till it 
The returns to the bosom of Brahma, from whom the spark origi- 
- 0¢- nally went forth. 

yhen Such being the views of the soul’s origin and destiny held 
ight by the people of ancient times, it is not surprising that they 
mn of continually assimilated the brute creation to man in mental 
it, it endowments and moral qualities. The mind of man was sup- 
ne a posed to differ from that of other animals only in degree, not 
cent, in kind. Plato saw in the brute creation a dim and partial 
ch a manifestation of the same essence that in man shines forth in 
ould the brilliant and full-orbed light of reason. So thought Py- 
pea- thagoras, and so thought Anaxagoras also: and they, as well 
ty of as Plato, supposed the inferiority of brute animals to be chiefly 
later due to their want of speech and of well-proportioned organs. 
1y in But the Neo-Platonist, Porphyry, went further than this, and 
ay of allowed them a language intelligible to man, whom he thought 
from superior to them only in the quality of his more refined rea- 
tions. son. Plutarch wrote a treatise to prove that animals possess 
some reason, inasmuch as man, with all his boasted understanding, 
evel is more liable to error than they are. And so from that day 
of as down to the present there has been a long line of philosophers 

and writers who have contended that there is no specific differ- 

dence ence between the souls of men and those of brutes. 
ich it It will be noticed that the doctrine of transmigration is 
or us: built upon the assumption that the immaterial principle of the 


brute mind is the same in kind with that of the mind of man. 
Philosophy has been very slow in arriving at the true nature 
VOL. LXXIV.— 5TH S. VOL. XII. NO. Il. 18 
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of the distinction between them, and the old idea that the 
difference is one only of degree has been adhered to down to 
the present time. According to Bayle, this view of the sub- 
ject necessarily and inevitably flows from what the schools 
have taught about animals, and he himself adopts this way 
of thinking, although he confesses that it leads him into a 
very sad dilemma. “It follows from thence,” and he shud- 
ders a little at the thought, *‘ that, if their souls are material 
and mortal, the souls of men are so likewise; and that, if the 
soul of man is a substance spiritual and immortal, the soul of 
beasts is so too. Horrible consequence! turn which way you 
will. For if, to avoid the immortality of the souls of beasts, 
you suppose that the soul of man dies with the body, you 
overthrow the doctrine of another life and sap the foundation 
of religion. If to preserve to ourselves the privilege of im- 
mortality we extend it to those of beasts, into what an abyss 
do we fall! What shall we do with so many immortal souls? 
Will there be for them also a heaven anda hell? Will they 
go from one body to another? Will they be annihilated as 
the beasts die ? Will God create continually an infinite num- 
ber of spirits, to plunge them again so soon into nothing? 
How many insects are there which only live a few days? Let 
us not imagine that it is sufficient to create souls for the beasts 
which we do know; those that we do not know are far the 
greater number.” And so Hume, declaring that animals un- 
doubtedly think, love, hate, will, and even reason, though ina 
more imperfect manner than man, asks whether their souls are 
also immaterial and immortal ; and in the admission that they 
are mortal, he sees the stamp of mortality placed upon the more 
perfect mind of man. 

To avoid such conclusions as these, Descartes, Pereira, and 
others put forward the absurd idea that brutes have not an im- 
material principle of life and action, but are like machines, 
which, though made of insensible materials, can nevertheless 
perform their functions even more accurately than man. Des- 
cartes, in a letter to Henry More, gives “among the many and 
strong reasons” for his theory, that it seems not so probable 
that ‘“‘ worms and fleas should be endowed with immortal minds 
as that they are mere machines”; and again, in reply to the 
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suggestion that brutes may have an imperfect kind of thought, 
he says that, ‘if they think as we do, they must have immortal 
souls as we have”’; and many of them, “ as oysters,” for exam- 
ple, seem to him far too imperfect for this distinction. The 
honor of originating this hypothesis of the animal machine is 
thought by some to belong to Pereira, a Spanish physician of 
the sixteenth century, who maintained it in a book called Anto- 
nianad Margarita, from the names of his father and mother ; 
and, moreover, it is said that this doctrine was debated by very 
learned men in St. Augustine’s time, as a thing which might 
be defended, notwithstanding the apparent absurdity which the 
vulgar find in it. It was Descartes, however, who developed 
this theory, and gave it celebrity. He allows that these ma- 
chines possess life, yet they suffer not; for though they utter 
cries when beaten, they do not feel any pain; and though they 
eat and drink, they are really neither hungry nor thirsty. They 
are living puppets, which act simply from external influences 
upon their own organizations. ‘The Being who made them,” 
says Malebranche, “ in order to preserve them, endowed brutes 
with an organization which mechanically avoids destruction and 
danger ; but in reality they fear nothing and desire nothing.” 
However absurd this mechanical theory may appear to us 
now, it was at one time so far received that Bishop Burnet, 
in his “* Exposition of the First Article of the Church of 
England,” declares it to be the result of the thoughts of the 
learned, either that brutes are mere machines, or that they 
have reasonable souls; and as for himself, he thinks it cer- 
tain, either that beasts have no thought or liberty at all, and 
are only pieces of finely organized matter, capable of many 
subtile motions that come to them from objects from without ; 
or, as seems to him more reasonable, that there are spirits of 
a lower order in beasts, that have in them a capacity of think- 
ing and choosing, yet are so entirely under the impression of 
matter as to be incapable of that largeness either of thought 
or liberty which would make them moral agents or subjects 
of rewards and punishments, and therefore may be perpetually 
roving about from one body to another. Dr. Isaac Watts, 
quoting this opinion, confesses it is impossible for us to de- 
termine with any certainty how far the power of mechanism 
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can go, when under the direction of Infinite Wisdom, in the pl 
original formation of these engines ; though he does not seem at n 
all inclined to adopt this hypothesis. ‘‘ I confess also, on the el 
other hand,” he says, ‘I am not very fond of allowing to al 
brutes such an immaterial soul, such a thinking and reasop- W 
ing power, which in its own nature must carry immortality t] 
with it. Every emmet upon a mole-hill, and every bee in a r 
swarm, lays as just a claim to such a spirit as an ox or an tr 
elephant. The amazing instances of appearing sagacity and vi 
reasoning, design and choice, which discover themselves in ti 
these little creatures, make as good pretence to such a sublime el 
principle of consciousness, judgment, and liberty. And why tl 
may not the million of mites in a cheese, and the nations of A 
other animalcules which swarm invisible to the naked eye, be k 
entitled to the same reasoning powers, or spirits, since their 0 
motions, so far as glasses discover them, are as happily suited g 
to the ends of animal life? °T is difficult to bring one’s self 0 
to believe that an immaterial spirit is prepared for each of te 
these minute creatures, so soon as their body is formed, and } 
that at the death of the body it ceases to exist; or that it t 
passes, by Divine appointment, from one animal to another by i 
certain unknown laws of transmigration.”” But however it 0 
may be with brutes, Dr. Watts consoles himself that it can a 
never be said that man may be an engine too, that man may i 
be only a finer sort of machine, without a rational and im- Q 
mortal spirit ; and the reason he gives is this, that we all of us ( 
feel, and are conscious within ourselves, that we think, that t 
we reason, that we reflect, that we contrive and design, that t 
we judge and choose with freedom, and determine our own t 
actions. 

The problem of the brute world has sometimes been dis- i 
cussed, it is thought, in the interest of scepticism, and for the i 
purpose of showing the near likeness of man with the brute, 
and thence compelling the inference that the same thing be- 
falleth the one as the other when this earthly life closes. 


This perhaps may have been a motive with Montaigne, and 
Charron, and Rosarius, and Bayle, who drew very slight dis- 
tinctions between ourselves and the more intelligent orders of 
the brute creation, the advantage of superiority being often 
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he placed on the animal side. Montaigne, not with entire serious- 
at ness, perhaps, says that when he meets with arguments that 
he endeavor to demonstrate the near resemblance betwixt us and 
to animals, how much they share in our greatest privileges, and 
n- with how great plausibility we are put into comparison with 
ity them, he abates a great deal of his presumption, and willingly 
a resigns the title of that imaginary sovereignty which some at- 

an tribute to us over other creatures. A somewhat different 
nd view of what constitutes superiority in the scale of being was 
in taken by the author of a book published at Dublin, in 1751, 
ne entitled “* The Grand Question Debated, or an Essay to prove 
hy that the Soul of Man is not, neither can it be, ImmorTa..” 
of After speaking of the faculties of those animals which phi- 
be losophers generally do not scruple to pronounce to be with- 
elr out any title to immortality, and of our relation to them, he 
ed goes on to say: “ We must draw this conclusion, that men 
elf of science are of the highest order of animals, and that next 
of to them all creatures, without distinction, must take their 

nd places, not according to the form of their bodies, but according 
it to the native greatness of their souls......If we allow 

by immortality to the soul of the philosopher, and every soul 
it of the like kind, we must allow it to the meanest of all 
an animals ; whereby a mouse, a rat, a louse, and a flea will have 
1ay immortal souls, — an intolerable conclusion! or else we must 
im- allow immortality to the higher order only, and so fix a certain 
“Us degree at which it must stop; and if we fix that so low as to 
hat take in all and every soul of an equal degree to the souls of 
hat the meanest of mankind, it is plain we must include some of 
wi the brutes in our system; or, by admitting none of the brutes, 
we must shut out some part of mankind with them.” The 

dis- force of these statements may be somewhat weakened by the 
the fact, that the same author wrote “‘ A Reply to The Grand Ques- 
ite, tion Debated, fully proving that the Soul of Man is and must be 
be- ImmortTaL,” which was published the same year and bound in 
ses. the same volume, with a title-page bearing the imprint of Lon- 
ind don. In this latter essay he knocks over the arguments he 
dis- had set up in the former. In another book published at Lon- 
s of don in the early part of the eighteenth century, entitled ‘‘ The 
ten Just Scrutiny, or a Serious Enquiry into the Modern Notions 
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of the Soul.’ the author asserts that brutes “ have those im- 
mortal substances called souls’’; and he seems to have no 
doubt that they are the same in kind with our own; for to 
the suggestion that, although brutes have souls, these are very 
different from the souls of men, as brutal souls serve only for 
salt to keep their flesh sweet the little time they live, he 
laughs “ Hah! hah! hah!” and deigns no further reply. 

An argument against the immortality of brutes, which may 
possess considerable weight with some persons in these days 
of ghost-seeing and ghost-talking, is stated by Southey’s “ Doc- 
tor.’ Often as he had heard of apparitions in animal forms, 
all such tales were of some spirit or hobgoblin which had as. 
sumed that appearance ; but in no instance had he ever heard 
of the ghost of an animal. Yet, if the immaterial part of such 
creatures survived in a separate state of consciousness, he asks 
why their spirits should not sometimes have been seen as well 
as those of our departed fellow-creatures ? No cock or hen 
ghost, he says, was ever alarmed by the spirit of its pet lamb; 
no dog or cat ever came like a shadow to visit the hearth on 
which it rested while living. He adduces the authority of the 
Jesuit Thyreus, who had profoundly studied the science of 
demonology, that, whenever the apparition of a brute beast or 
monster was seen, it was a devil in that shape. This fact, 
therefore, afforded, in his judgment, no weak presumption 
against the existence of animal ghosts. 

To those who adopted a purely mechanical or material view 
of the brute creation, in order to escape the conviction that 
all animals are immortal, the argument from immateriality 
to immortality must have seemed wholly conclusive. This ar- 
gument, however, proves too much as well as too little, — too 
much, because it makes just as strongly against the possi- 
bility of the soul’s being created as it does against its being 
destroyed. The ancient philosophers, therefore, according to 
this reasoning, were quite right in maintaining the doctrine of 
the soul’s pre-existence, and we have seen that they very gen- 
erally coupled that doctrine with a belief in a future state. 
The argument proves too little, because it fails to prove the 
soul’s abiding personality. Those who find in it a demonstra- 
tion of the soul’s immateriality ought consistently to admit the 
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im- immortality of all animated beings. Mr. Hallam, in his “ Lit- 
no erature of the Middle Ages,” says that few at present who be- 
> to lieve in the immateriality of the human soul would deny the 
ery same to an elephant; but he owns that the discoveries of zodl- 
for ogy have pushed this to consequences which some might not 
_ he readily adopt, and that the spiritual being of a sponge revolts 
a little our prejudices; yet he declares there is no resting- 
may ‘place, and that we must admit this, or be content to sink our- 
lays selves into a mass of medullary fibre. He does not tell us 
Joc- explicitly what he thinks about the immortality of brutes, 
‘ms, though he seems to accept the argument in full, and observes 
as- that the brute creation have been as slowly emancipated in 
ard philosophy as some classes of mankind have been in civil 
uch polity; the souls of brutes being almost universally disputed 
asks to them, at the end of the seventeenth century, even by those 
well who did not absolutely bring them down to machinery. 
hen The argument from immateriality no doubt serves a good 
mb ; purpose. It is good so far as it goes, though it does not go to 
. on the extent of proving immortality. Perhaps Lord Brougham 
the makes too much of it, when he asserts that the immaterial- 
e of ity of the soul is the foundation of all the doctrines relating 
st or to its future state. It is certainly conceivable that material 
fact, forms may, at the pleasure of the Divine will, be immortal. 
tion By the fiat of the Power that created all things that exist, 
whether material or immaterial, the same are continued or 
riew destroyed. True, the soul, not being made up of parts, is not 
that subject to decomposition. But we know also, that all the 
ality immaterial forces and essences in nature are exempt from 
S ar- certain known causes of change and decay. We have no 
- too experience of any force being absolutely annihilated. We 
ossi- have no acquaintance with any process by which even ma- 
eing terial things may be annihilated. We can hardly conceive of 
g to the possibility of such a thing. We throw some material sub- 
ie of stance into the fire, and the existing combination of its ele- 
gen- ments is destroyed; but though we see only a handful of 
tate. ashes remaining of it, we know that the flame and heat were 
» the only an intermediate process in the formation of other ele- 
stra- ments which the eye cannot see. We throw another substance 


t the into water, and in a little time there is, to appearance, no 
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trace of it left; yet we know that not one particle has per- 
ished. We watch the dew in the morning, as it gradually 
disappears and is lost to superficial observation ; but we know 
that its elementary particles have suffered no loss or change 
even. And so with all the phenomena of the material universe ; 
our knowledge of the actual result of the changes that are 
constantly going on is in direct contradiction with the result 
at first apparent to us. What is true of matter itself we can 
much more readily conceive to be true of the subtile proper- 
ties of material bodies, and all the active physical forces, as 
gravitation and electricity, light and heat. ‘ Can we admit,” 
it has been asked, “that the elements composing the globe 
we inhabit are imperishable, though we see all the bodies on 
its surface forever decaying, and doubt for a moment the in- 
destructible nature of the power of attraction, by whose agency 
the world is maintained in its form and preserved in its orbit, 
and which must have existed unchanged since the creation 
of the universe?’’ The power of gravitation appears to be 
dependent upon a material agent. We know little of its na- 
ture or mode of operation; but we know that it exists; we 
know that its power is not diminished by the decay and new 
combination of the objects in which it is manifested; and we 
know that it must have been coexistent with planetary mo- 
tion, and we must presume that it will continue as long as 
the universe stands. Similar observations might be made of 
chemical attraction, of electricity, of light, of heat, of the prin- 
ciple of vegetable life, and of all the manifold forces of the 
universe. 

These considerations present very strong analogical evidence 
that no vital or mental force is ever annihilated. This force 
seems to us more imperishable than matter or any physical 
force. It seems to us to be far more distinct from the body 
than gravitation or electricity is from the material universe. 
We can hardly conceive of the mind’s power of retaining and 
associating and combining its perceptions, as anything less 
than a superior presiding agent, distinct from the organization 
of the brain, and capable of acting after that organization 1s 
wholly destroyed. Even the phenomena of life in the organic 
structure and arrangement of the body require for their evo 
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er- lution a pre-existing power, distinct from matter itself. Some- 
uly thing of the mind’s independence of physical organization 
low may be seen in its remaining itself unchanged, while the ma- 
nge terial particles of the brain and of the entire physical system 
se; are undergoing constant mutations; and something, too, of 
are the mind’s permanence may be seen in its remaining the 
sult same percipient power through all the mutations of thought 
can and feeling and sensation of which it is itself the subject. 
yer- At present, perhaps, no particle is remaining of the body that 
as belonged to us several years ago; while many of the thoughts 
it,” and feelings we then experienced have wholly faded from our 
obe memory; and yet we retain as distinct a consciousness of our 
on personal identity as if the body had suffered no change at all. 
in- Here, then, the soul’s existence, after the body has been dis- 
ney sipated and formed into new combinations, is a fact of our 
bit, own experience ; for the various changes which the body suf- 
‘lon fers during our progress through life are just as effective in 
be resolving the body into its elements, as is the more sudden 
na- change that takes place at death. Remaining unchanged while 
we the material organization without is ever changing, and while 
1eW ever changing, too, are its own inner perceptions, the mind’s 
we existence after that change which frees it wholly from ma- 
mo- terial things seems most probable. These changes may at 
x as least symbolize its continuance after death, as this change of 
e of death is itself symbolized in all the changes of the material 
rin- world, being an intermediate step only to the entrance upon 
the another state of being. 

These analogies, whatever they may be worth, afford for the 
nce most part just as good evidence of the immortality of other 
orce animals, as they do of that of man himself; the chief difference 
sical being, that the permanence of the human mind is indicated in 
vody that most important fact of its history, — its conscious identity, 
Tse. —while this testimony is wanting in the case of the brute. The 
and use of these speculations, however, is not so much to establish 
less the immortality of the immaterial principle in either man or 
tion brute, as it is to refute the objections which seem, to a su- 
yn is perficial view, to be conclusive against the possibility of the 
‘anic continuance of that mysterious power after the destruction of 


evo- the body it animates. The argument from this source, it 
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must be confessed, fails to meet the vital question, which is, 
not whether the soul continues to be, but whether it con. 
tinues consciously to live. 

Our belief in our own immortality does not come from any 
considerations of the essential indestructibility of matter, or 
even of that which is immaterial ; nor does it come from any 
metaphysical speculations about the nature of the mind, and 
its capacity of existing separate from bodily organization ; but 
aside from revelation, it comes rather from a consciousness 
of self, as a spiritual being of far-reaching thoughts, and of 
high capabilities, never finding the range of its powers in this 
present world, but desiring and demanding a future for its 
full development. We feel within us great mental and moral 
capacities, which are never satisfied by any attainments we 
make in this life. We feel that our spiritual progress is only 
begun here, and that what progress we have made is of little 
account unless there is an hereafter. Why, if this life be all, 
should we 


“ With God himself 
Hold converse, grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of our souls” ? 


Why was the knowledge of a Deity given to us, and why 
the thought of an hereafter, and the desire for it ? 
“ Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?” 
The value we place upon existence is infinitely more than 
that we place upon a single year of our life, not merely three- 
score and ten times as great. The desire of immortality is 
natural to man, and is encouraged by the best aspirations of 
his nature; may we not reasonably believe that the Infinite 
Being who implanted this desire has provided for its gratifi- 
cation ? 

But when we examine the faculties and actions of the lower 
animals, we find them all wonderfully adapted to their pres 
ent life; but what have they to do with any life beyond this / 
Have they any faculties which, just beginning to unfold in the 
present, promise an indefinite progress in the future? Have 
they any desires which the conditions of their present life are 
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not able to satisfy? Do they hold converse with God? Do 
they exhibit any curiosity concerning the wonderful phenom- 
ena of the earth and the heavens, or even concerning those 
common objects which immediately surround them? Do their 
thoughts extend into futurity? Have they any conception of 
an hereafter? Do they show any dread “of falling into 
naught?’ Have they a moral consciousness, and can they 
earn a heaven of happiness by virtue, or a hell of woe by sin ? 
Do they perceive and love beauty in any form, and most of 
all the infinite perfection of spiritual beauty ? 

Some of these inquiries it may not be worth while to con- 
sider seriously ; but we find answers already furnished to some 
of them, which from their ingenuity and quaintness, if from 
nothing more, are deserving of attention; they afford at least 
a good means of illustrating the subject. 

It is not surprising that, among the ancients, who were con- 
stantly assimilating the lower orders of animals to man, there 
were those who ascribed to them both moral and religious en- 
dowments. While some acknowledged no difference between 
man and other animals but religion, others denied that this 
was a peculiar privilege of his. Pliny places religion among 
the moral virtues of elephants, saying that “it is reported 
that in the forests of Mauritania they go down in troops to a 
certain river called Amito, in the decrease of the moon, where 
they are purified by sprinkling water in a solemn manner, and 
after adoration of the luminary return unto the woods, carry- 
ing their tired young ones.”’ 

About a century ago, Richard Dean expressed his opinion, 
that now and then we meet with a few animals that discover 
something like a notion of religion in particular instances. 
He quotes the observation of the Rev. Dr. Hildrop, to the 
effect that the several places in Scripture where the inferior 
creatures are said to praise God, or are called upon so to do, 
have a much more exalted meaning than is generally conceived 
by vulgar minds; and he himself thinks that the Scriptures 
plainly intimate that brute animals will have a being in the 
future. ‘There are brutes,’’ he says, “ which would sooner 
be hanged than pilfer or steal, under the greatest temptation ; 
there are brutes which are invariably true to their attachments, 
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that take up affections and profess friendships which nothing 
but death itself can dissolve. It has been averred in print, that 
a certain dumb creature aided in the chorus of an anthem: 
and it is notorious to the world, that numbers of them make as 
great a point of attending church on public service days as 
the most rigid pietists do. Indeed, it may be objected that a 
brute goes to church only because his master goes, — that he 
is ignorant of what passes there, and returns home the same 
brute he went, neither better nor worse than he was before. 
But allowing this to be a fact, it by no means proves that the 
brute is less religious than multitudes of the human species 
are. For thousands of these go to church only because their 
acquaintances go, — follow father or mother, uncles or aunts, 
as a dog follows his master, — are as unmindful as this animal 
of what is said or done there, and return home as ignorant 
and uninformed as the veriest brute upon earth.” 

At best this statement of the religious character and culti- 
























1 
vation of the dog is not very flattering to that animal, and Q 
would hardly prove satisfactory even to an intelligent member ( 
of that class of church-goers. That many of the human spe- t 
cies are not at all improved by their attendance at church, ] 
may be a lamentable fact; but it cannot be denied that some ] 
men go to church and thereby become better, and purer, and 
more spiritual. But who ever heard of any dog who by this 





means or any other became a whit more refined in nature 
than he was before, or more moral or spiritual than any other 
individual of his species? Is the church mouse any better or 
worse than any other mouse? Is he in any respect raised in 
the scale of being by the discipline of his proverbial poverty ‘ 
It is true that the dog exercises a negative sort of virtue in 
his attendance upon church, for he does not go there with any 
private designs on his Maker, or with any selfish, calculating 
aim that he shall be rewarded therefor ; and he is never found 
acting on that low principle of virtue which consists in doing 
good merely for the sake of getting to heaven. All observa- 
tion, however, tells us that, let the brute do as he will, he always 
remains the abject vassal of his nature, destitute of any moral 
consciousness or spiritual individuality. Among the higher 
animals, a certain kind of individuality is very marked and 
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ing apparent. Yet Schlegel, in his ‘ Philosophy of Life,” says it 
hat seems very questionable whether, with propriety, an individual 
m; soul can be attributed to animals. With those that are most 
as closely domesticated with man, he admits there does undoubt- 
as edly arise, as it were by a sort of mental contagion, the ap- 
ita pearance of individuality and difference of character; but in 
he those kinds which remain undisturbed in their natural state, 
ime the whole species possess the same character, and have, conse- 
ore, quently, the same common soul. Doubtless to such an ob- 
the server of the animal world as Agassiz this individuality is 
cies much more clearly manifest than to others, and he declares 
heir that there exists as much individuality, within their respective 
nts, capacities, among animals as among men, of which, he says, 
mal every sportsman, or every keeper of a menagerie, or every 
rant farmer and shepherd can testify, who has had a large experi- 
ence with wild, or tamed, or domesticated animals. He tells 

ulti- us, too, that when animals fight with one another, when they 
and associate for a common purpose, When they warn one another 
vber of danger, when they come to the rescue of one another, when 
spe- they display pain or joy, they manifest impulses of the same 
rch, kind as are considered among the moral attributes of man. 
ome It is undoubtedly true that these animals apparently exercise 
and moral qualities the same in kind as those manifested by man ; 
this but if these qualities are never contemplated by them in the 
ture abstract, and never become objective to their minds, they are 
ther to them as if they existed not. That animals do not possess 
ar or this power of contemplating moral distinctions is evident from 
d in the fact that no improvement of the moral nature is ever ob- 
rty! servable in them. And then, if animals were able to contem- 
e in plate the gratitude and fidelity and kindness which their 
any actions sometimes apparently so strikingly exhibit, they would 
iting be worthy of individual praise and blame; and yet we never 
yund think of one animal as spiritually good or evil, as contrasted 
loing with any other animal of the same, or even of any other spe- 
erva- cies. True, we speak of a “ vicious horse’”’; but do we mean 
ways more than to say that the instincts and passions of the animal 
noral are unsubdued, or that the animal, through mismanagement 
igher or wrong training, has acquired bad habits? Do we mean 
and that the horse is spiritually evil, or even morally so? We 
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‘might, perhaps, say that the wolf is in nature evil, as contrast- 
ed with the rabbit, and the hawk evil in nature, as contraste 
with the robin. But would any one say that the one is mor. 
ally or spiritually good or evil, as compared with the other’ 
Would any one say that they are morally or spiritually account. 
able for the goodness or the evil that dwells in their natures ‘ 

It has, nevertheless, seemed to some that animals possess 
some degree of moral consciousness. Agassiz declares that the 
gradations of the moral faculties among the higher animal 
and men are so imperceptible, that to deny to the first a 
certain sense of responsibility and consciousness would be an 
exaggeration of the difference between animals and men; and 
he thinks that this consciousness and the individuality of ani- 
mals argue strongly in favor of the existence in every animal 
of an immaterial principle similar to that which, by its excel- 
lence and superior endowments, places man so much above 
animals. Leigh Hunt says it is impossible to look with much 
reflection at any animal, especially one of the half-thinking 
class, and not consider that he probably partakes more of our 
own thoughts and feelings than we are aware of; and he 
asks: ‘** Does not Tomkins go to heaven? Has not the veriest 
bumpkin of a squire that rides after the hounds an immortal 
soul’ If so, why not the whole pack? It may be said that 
the pack are too brutal and bloodthirsty, — they would re- 
quire a great deal of improvement. Well, let them have it. 
and the squire along with them. It has been thought by 
some that the brutal, or those who are unfit for heaven, will 
be annihilated. Others conceive that they will be bettered in 
other shapes. Whatever be the case, it is difficult to think 
that many beasts and birds are not as fit to go to heaven at once 
as many human beings,— people who talk of their seats there 
with as much confidence as if they had booked their names 
for them at a box-office.” And much in the same way Theo- 
dore Parker declares, that, if the Spanish inquisitor and the 
American kidnapper can be thought immortal and capable of 
eternal happiness, he sees not how we can deny eternal life to 
any Abyssinian hyena, or to a rattlesnake from Kentucky far 
less ugly and venomous. No doubt the religious nature of 
man is the surest pledge he has of his own immortality ; and 
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some persons manifest so little of this nature, that a future life 
may sometimes seem almost as baseless for them as for the ani- 
mals of the field. But when we see in the good and noble 
ones of the earth what grandeur the human soul is capable of, 
we feel that all who bear the outward impress and image of 
man have the germs of a spiritual nature that will unfold 
forever. We turn from man’s likeness to the brute, to his 
likeness to the Divinity, and feel our confidence in his im- 
mortality restored, much in the same way that Sydney Smith 
was put at ease about the superiority of mankind; for he 
owns that sometimes he felt a little uneasy at Exeter "Change, 
from contrasting the monkeys with the ’prentice boys who 
were teasing them; but a few pages of Locke, or a few lines 
of Milton, always restored him to tranquillity, and convinced 
him that the superiority of man had nothing to fear. 

The objection that the animals of the brute creation have 
no powers adapted to another and higher condition of exist- 
ence, has been met by some with the suggestion, that there 
may be powers and capacities in them now latent, which, in a " 
future state, may develop into some form of perfection and 
beauty that would seem to us not unworthy of an immortality. 

When Bishop Butler, seeking from the analogies of nature to 
establish the immortality of man, was met with the objection, 
that the proofs or presumptions he adduced applied as well in 
support of the natural immortality of brutes, which they were 
thought to be incapable of on account of their limited capaci- 
ties and attainments, he replied, that even this was not an 
insuperable difficulty ; since we know not what latent powers 
and capacities they may be endued with. There was once, 
he declared, prior to experience, as great presumption against 
one’s arriving at that degree of understanding which we have 
in mature age, as there is against any future development of 
brute creatures; and, besides, it is a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion 
should be placed in a condition of being in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable part of 
their lives, as in infancy and childhood. He did not think, 
however, that the immortality of brutes was dependent upon 


their possessing any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature. 
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At the present day the fact must be recognized, that men of 
thought and science are coming more and more to believe that 
all beings have been created, in Divine wisdom, with adapta. 
tions and correspondences which reveal to him who perceives 
aright both the world within them and the world without: 
that the outward relations of the animal and the provisions 
made for it in the universe, on the one hand, and on the other 
its inner faculties and wants, each signify and illustrate the 
other. And this consideration goes to strengthen the conclu- 
sion that the moral and religious nature of man, and his desire 
and expectation of immortality, imply and suggest the fact of 
his immortality ; while the apparent absence of any capacities 
or desires in other animals which are not exactly accommo- 
dated and satisfied and fulfilled by their condition in this life, 
implies that they are for this world only. We know that not 
one of the countless myriads of animated beings with which 
the earth and waters and air have been teeming through all 
these ages was created in vain; but what the ultimate object 
of this creation was, we can only doubtfully conjecture. 

The want of any moral or spiritual nature in animals is 
very apparent, whatever may be the consequence of this de- 
ficiency ; and if this deficiency really exist, it is not easy to 
see how a further state of existence, whether better or worse 
than the present, is either necessary or possible for them. 





“ Yet some have held that they are all possessed, 
And may be damned, although they can’t be blessed.” 


The Jesuit Father Bougeaut, in his ‘ Philosophical Amuse- 
ment upon the Language of Beasts,” sets forth the doctrine 
that a distinct and separate devil dwells in each animal. He 
thinks that the reprobate spirits whom God has doomed to burn 
forever in hell may be awaiting the day of the final judgment 
for the execution of this sentence; and he infers that, till 
doomsday comes, God, in order not to suffer so many legions 
of these spirits to be of no use, has distributed them through 
the several species of the world, to serve the designs of his 
providence, and make his omnipotence to appear. Some, con- 
tinuing in their natural state, — and there are enough of these, 
— busy themselves in tempting men. By this means, he says, 
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n of he can easily understand how, on the one hand, the devils can 
that tempt us, and, on the other, how beasts can think, know, have 
pta- sentiments and a spiritual soul, without any way striking at 
‘ives the doctrines of religion. He explains how the extreme little- 
nit: ness of an infinite number of beasts is no obstacle to their 
ons being the abodes of these spirits. ‘How! will one say, is it 
ther possible to believe that a devil can be lodged in a fly, a flea, 
the ora mite? But how! might not he be as well lodged there 
clu. as in a horse or an ox? A spirit having absolutely no exten- 
sire sion, in order to be united to a body, does not require that 
t of this body be more or less extensive.” Father Bougeaut also 
ities explains how the devils whom God has destined to animate 
1m0- the bodies of animals never want employment or lodging. 
life, “For if any species happen to fail or be considerably dimin- 
not ished, they may pass into the eggs of another, and multiply 
hich that. This is what sometimes causes those prodigious clouds 
1 all of locusts, and those innumerable swarms of caterpillars, which 
pject lay waste our fields and gardens. We look into cold or heat, 

rains or winds, for the cause of these amazing multiplica- 
Is is tions, and the true reason is, that in the year they come, or 
; de- in the foregoing, an extraordinary number of deer, birds, or 
sy to fishes have perished with all their eggs; so that the devils 
‘orse which animated them have been obliged, suddenly, to get into 


the very first species they found disposed to receive them, and 
which had as it were so many houses to be let.” More for- 
tunate, therefore, would these spirits seem to be than, according 
to the Mormon belief, are the human spirits that crowd the 


1USe- embryonic shores, waiting for their bodies. 
rine It was also the hypothesis of Mr. Ramsey, who wrote in the 

He sarly part of the last century, that the souls of brutes are cer- 
burn tain intelligences that fell in a pre-existent state, whom God 
nent doomed to be confined to brutal machines in the present, till 
, till they have suffered a destined time the miseries of degrada- 
rions tion, and their crimes are atoned for. 
ugh ‘ 
his * Poor Tray! art thou indeed a mere machine, 

Whose vital power is a spirit unclean ?” 

con- 
hese, According to the Mahometan belief, as we read in a note 
says, to Sale’s Koran, the irrational animals will also be restored to 
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life at the resurrection, that they may be brought to judg. 
ment, and have vengeance taken on them for the injuries they 
did one another while in this world. The unarmed cattle 
shall take vengeance on the horned, till entire satisfaction 
shall be given to the injured. 

We have quoted elsewhere the ingenious defence which Mr, 
Dean makes with regard to the religion of brutes. With a 
much better show of good sense, he goes on to say, that, if 
they are incapable of religion, the consequence is only that 
they have no right to a state designed for beings exercised 
therein; but that it does not follow that, because they have no 
right to a state of this superior degree hereafter, they have 
therefore a right to none at all. He argues that it cannot be 
unbecoming the same Power that created the most diminutive 
animals, to continue their existence. Do you ask if a silly 
worm, or a paltry fly, or a despicable mite, have an existence 
in another world? Why had you a gift of a moral under- 
standing, and for what reason are you exposed to so many 
difficulties in the pursuit of an interest which such insignifi- 
cant things are sure to obtain without them? Would it not 
have been better for you that you had been a fly also? The 
curate replies: “Thy sentiments, O man, are the sugges- 
tions of pride, envy, and prejudice.” ‘* Moreover,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ since God, in the formation of creatures, displays his 
perfections to the end he may be adored and magnified for 
the excellence and variety of them, is it not extremely prob- 
able that they will be continued to serve the like purposes in 
the world to come? The ways and works of Divine Provi- 
dence are but little known at present; and yet the contem- 
plations exercised about them, wrapt up as they are in clouds 
and darkness, are the sources of much pleasure to the soul of 
man, and furnish many noble arguments for praise and rever- 
ence. If this is the case now as to the matter of our con- 
templations upon the works of creation, what will it be 
then, when all the secrets of nature are manifested, when 
everything which God has made is exhibited in its utmost 
perfection, and all the wonders of his wisdom fall within the 
compass of human knowledge? We dare not presume to 
assert that the happiness of man in a state of glorification 
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lg- will consist in scenes of this sort, and yet we cannot find that 
ley the notion of such a thing is incompatible with any state of 
tle intelligences, however elevated. For Infinite Wisdom forms no 
ion creature of any kind that is not fit to employ the contempla- 
tion and engage the attention of spirits in all degrees of their 

Mr. exaltation. This is true of any one single production of 
ha Divine wisdom, and of the least of the creatures of God’s power ; 
if and therefore must be especially so of the whole collection of 
hat them. And what is there amiss in supposing that some of the 
sed hours of our happiness in futurity may be spent in surveying 
no the noble strokes of elegance and beauty discoverable in this 
ave immense collection? Would it not be a rational employment, 
be agreeable to the purest taste, and compatible with the dignity 
tive of human spirits in any degree of bliss or state of exaltation ? 
illy We cannot think that the supposition of such a case is indu- 
mean bitable, admitting that we are ever to be acquainted with the 
ler- prodigies of our Maker’s art, and the several dark particulars 
any relating to the animal world are in any future age to be 
on" cleared up and explained tous. .... Must there not be a huge 
not chasm and a vast defect in the universe, if all nature is to 
The be radically destroyed below man? Must there not be want- 
cres- ing, on this hypothesis, myriads of creatures to testify the 
es excellence of the Divinity? What can exhibit the perfection 
his of infinite life but the communication of all possible degrees of 
for it? of infinite goodness, but the gift of all possible degrees 
rob- of happiness ? and of infinite power, but all possible varieties 
s in of being which can be conceived or imagined’ We can look 
OVi- no way now but we meet with instances of the greatness of the 
em. Deity ; and will there be fewer testimonies of his perfection in 
vuds a better world? If anything is certain, it is that the perfec- 
ee tions of God will never be less visible in his works than they are 
ver- at present.”” In a similar strain of thought, Agassiz says ‘ that 
oon a future life, in which men should be deprived of that great 
- be source of enjoyment and intellectual and moral improvement 
hon which results from the contemplation of the harmonies of an 
seaat organic world, would involve a lamentable loss’; and he asks 
the if “we may not look to a spiritual concert of the combined 
» worlds, and all their inhabitants, in presence of their Creator, 


ane as the highest conception of paradise.” Weighty consider- 
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ations these ; but it must be kept in mind, that, with all ou, 
inquisitiveness about the future life, we are quite unable to 
make out through the shadows of the dark frontier what may 
be the realities beyond ; and the conditions of our existence, 
and the sources and means of our knowledge, these are al] 
unknown to us. 

It has seemed to many minds to be a reflection upon the 
goodness and wisdom and justness of God, to suppose that 
there is no after-life for those of the brute creation that suffer 
under heavy burdens in this life, without finding in it any 
compensation for their sufferings in the way of an enlarged 
welfare. As this recompense does not come to them in this 
life, it is thought that it must come in another state of ex- 
istence. This argument is stated by the author of * The Great 
Question Debated,’ from which we have already quoted. 
‘““In whatsoever degree we are pleased to consider ourselves 
above the brute creation,” he says, ‘* nobody will deny but 
that the great Creator acts with impartial justice towards every 
one, even the most minute and insignificant of his creatures. 
Why is it, then, a horse, a dog, or a cat shall be nourished and 
fed with all the necessaries of life, while others of their species 
shall be subject to continual hard labor, to whipping, or being 
worried to death ? Can we suppose this or that horse, dog, or 
cat has deserved more or less from the hands of its Creator. 
than another? If not, certainly there must be, according to 
our notions of justice with respect to ourselves, a state in which 
the sufferer shall be recompensed for the pains and fatigues of 
this life.’ The great Rabbi Arnould, as stated by Bayle, says 
that among the Jews it was an opinion, ancient as the Proph- 
ets, that the providence of God extended to everything ; and 
that, when followers of this opinion were asked what justice 
there was in the death of beasts, what sin they had committed, 
and why God, since his providence extended to all, would 
have an innocent rat pulled in pieces by a cat, they answered, 
God had ordered it so; but that he would recompense that 
rat in another world. It was very ridiculous, added the Rabbi, 
to think that there should be a heaven for beasts! Without 
the supposition of another life, Theodore Parker could not 
‘“‘ vindicate the ways of God’ to the horse and the ox. To 
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our him the immortality of all animals appeared in harmony with 
> to the analogy of nature, rational, benevolent, and beautiful. 
nay The poet Rogers could hardly persuade himself that there is 
Ice, no compensation in a future existence for the sufferings of ani- 
all mals in the present life. On the other hand, the poet Mont- 


comery thought there was no foundation for this notion, that 


the injustice is done to animals, unless they find retribution in an- 
hat other life for their sufferings here. Their sufferings, he says, 
fer are not mental, but physical, and are considerably less than we 
ae j are at first induced to imagine ; and the animals that do suffer 
ged in an extraordinary way, like the post-horse, and some others, 
this form a very inconsiderable portion of the general mass; and 
al even among these there are very few, if any, which have not a 
roms much greater quota of enjoyment than of suffering. Those 
ted. lambs, for instance, that are frisking by our side, are rearing 
Ives for the butcher ; they will suffer death, but death to them will 
but be only a momentary pang. According to Wollaston, the loss 
very 


of life is no great hardship to animals ; he thinks it is really 
oy no loss at all. In “ The Religion of Nature” he declares that 
and “they perceive by moments without reflection upon past or 





cles future, upon causes, circumstances, &c. Time and life with- 

bing out thinking are next neighbors to nothing, to no-time and 

59 OF no-life. And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a 
ator. life or a remainder of time that is equal to little more than 

gto nothing.”’ This is certainly a very ingenious statement; but 

hich the logic of it would scarcely prove satisfactory to all minds. 

os of We have taken the opinion of some of the poets on the subject 

Says of the brute world, and we find in this connection some ex- 

pie pressions of Pope’s which lead us to think that this argument 

an 


of Wollaston would not have been received with much favor 
stice by him. 

tted, ‘“‘T shall be very glad,” said Spence to the poet, “ to see 
ould Dr. Hales, and always love to see him, he is so worthy and 
pred, good a man.”’ 


that Pope. ‘Yes, he is a very good man; only I ’m sorry he 
vbbi, has his hands so much imbrued in blood.” 

hout Spence. ‘ What! he cuts up rats?” 

not Pope. “ Ay, and dogs too!” (‘* With what emphasis and 


To concern,” says the relator, “‘ he spoke it.””) ‘+ Indeed, he com- 
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mits most of those barbarities with the thought of being of use 
to man; but how do we know that we have a right to kill erea- 
tures that we are so little above as dogs, for our curiosity, or 
even for some use to us?” 

Spence. ‘1 used to carry it too far; I thought they had 
reason as well as we.” 

Pope. ‘So they have, to be sure. All our disputes about 
that are only disputes about words. Man has reason enough 
only to know what is necessary for him to know, and dogs 
have just that too.” 

Spence. ‘ But then they have souls too, as imperishable in 
their nature as ours ?” 

Pope. ‘* And what harm would that be to us?” 

This is a very striking instance of a sensitive regard for ani- 
mals in the light of our fellow-creatures. Mrs. Jameson, in 
her ‘“ Commonplace Book,” remarks upon the general lack of 
sympathy manifested among Christian nations for the lower 
animals. With the Mahometans and Brahminical races, hu- 
manity to animals, and the sacredness of life in all its forms, 
is much more of a religious principle than among ourselves ; 
and in accounting for this strange fact, she says it would seem 
as if the primitive Christians, by laying so much stress upon a 
future life in contradistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them at the 
same time out of the pale of sympathy. 

The lower animals know nothing of the misery which man 
experiences in contemplating what may happen in the future. 
They live in the present moment, and the objects immediately 
before them seem to supersede the consideration of all things 
else. In illustration of this fact, Sir B. C. Brodie, in the sec- 
ond part of his Psychological Inquiries, mentions the following 
anecdote, which was related to him by a gentleman who was 
an eyewitness of the circumstance to which it relates: “ In 
a hunt, the hounds had very nearly reached the fox, when a 
rabbit crossed his path. Apparently forgetting his own danger, 
the fox turned on one side to catch the rabbit, and was soon 
afterwards himself seized by the dogs, with the rabbit in his 
mouth.” 


It is undoubtedly true that there is very much more happ!- 
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se ness than suffering in the animal world. The ox browsing in 
a the shade is the picture of contentment; though sometimes 
or severely tasked, he never quarrels with his lot; he never pines 

with regret for the past; and he takes no thought for the mor- 
ud row. The squirrel in the tree was never known to have a 

melancholy day. His little heart has sometimes beat hard 
ut with the agonizing sensation of fear; but this fear is only suf- 
ch ficient for the animal’s preservation, and the purpose of the 
2s pain that attends it proves a benevolent one. Animals suffer 

from heat and cold; but the suffering in the same manner 
in serves to keep them safe from perils which might else destroy. 


They taste some poisonous plant, and some painful sensation 
proclaims the unfitness of the thing for their use. If a con- 





ni- dition of their existence is violated, if an instinct is denied its 
in gratification, the attendant pain forces them to resort to the 
of course of action suited to their natures. To some animals, the 
ver loss of their mates, or of their young, is a source of suffering ; 
hue but this suffering is only sufficient, with the attending fear of 
ns, loss, to secure for these objects of their solicitude the same 
as : care and protection they themselves have received, or still 
em enjoy. And so with almost all the forms of pain which we 
na meet with in the animal world, — the pain the animal suffers 
the all tends to its own general welfare. But there are exceptional 
the cases of pain and misery for which the sufferer does not seem 
to reap any compensation in this life, and so must find it in 
nan another life, if at all. Analogy perhaps leads to the inference 
ire. that this exceptional suffering is not wholly an evil ;— 
tely “that somehow good 
ngs Will be the final goal of ill.” 
sec- 
‘ing Else is the benevolent purpose of the Creator attained? Are 
was the brutes, too, fallen creatures, that they should suffer? Has 
‘Tn some Adam of the race of horses nibbled at the forbidden 
na fruit, that this poor animal in the dray should be overtasked 
ger, all his days by some brutal driver? The good Father Male- 
oon branche had some such notion as this; for it is related that, 
his when pressed in conversation by some of his friends with ob- 


jections to the justice of God drawn from the sufferings of 
ppi- the brutes, he replied: Apparemment ils ont mangé du foin 
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défendu. If he had then been acquainted with the mechanical 
theory of Descartes, he would not have been driven to this 
curious invention. In view of the easy solution this theory 
affords of the apparent sufferings to which the lower animals 
are subject, Baillet tells us that the great Pascal esteemed it 
the most valuable part of the Cartesian philosophy. 

Father Bougeaut finds a ready explanation for the sufferings 
of animals in his hypothesis that their souls are reprobate 
spirits. If he is told that the poor beasts are doomed to suffer 
excessive evils, he has no pity at all for them; but rather he 
admires the goodness of the Creator for giving him so many 
little devils to serve and amuse him; and he admires, too, the 
justice of the sentence God has passed upon them for their 
guilt; at any rate, he is not going to be troubled about the 
consequences of this dreadful decree, for he had no manner of 
share in giving it. 

These theories and conjectures attest the difficulty men have 
experienced in finding an explanation of the sufferings of 
animals. This is indeed a theme for our reflection; though 
perhaps we may not in the end determine anything. Here 
we follow the dubious light of analogy; we see imperfectly 
the purposes of God; and we may be obliged to submit to 
the feeling that we cannot wholly solve the mystery. 

The want of a self-conscious personality on the part of all 
unintelligent animals is a most important fact bearing upon 
the question of their immortality. We speak of the existence 
of this want as an established fact; but it may be asked, what 
we know about their consciousness. True, as far as our re- 
membrance goes, we never resided in the head of any brute 
animal, that we should know just what the nature of his mind 
and the modes of its operation are. But we seem to be able 
to make out, from our observation of the methods and re- 
sults of the mental processes of animals, enough to satisly us 
that their consciousness is different from our own, or in 2 
different stage of development. It is not, therefore, solely in 
the hardihood of ignorance that we assert that the conscious 
ness of self forms a most vital distinction between the nature 
of intelligent and unintelligent beings. 

Consciousness does not consist merely in the mind’s recog- 
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ical nition of the various confluent streams of sensation; but the 
this recognition of them as states or modifications of self, as con- 
oory tradistinguished from an objective world. This conscious- 
nals ness implies both memory and thought. A being without the 
od it power of remembering and reflecting upon the objects of its 
sensation would feel certain impressions from them all; but 
ings upon a change of these objects, they would be to him as if 
bate they had never existed; and probably, as he would have no 
iffer means of comparing different effects by means of placing 
r he them together in the mind, he would have no clear percep- 
any tion of their diversity, as separate objects; much less would 
the he consciously separate himself from the world about him. 
heir Every change to him would be a change of feeling only, and 
the he would never be conscious of even this change as a modifi- 
r of cation of self. That there really are animals with this low 
degree of consciousness seems most probable. But most ani- 
have mals seem to have a certain power of retaining and asso- 
s of ciating together the impressions made upon their organs of 
yugh sense. They in some measure separate the various objects 
fere of perception one from another, and recognize a likeness or | 
ctly unlikeness between them. ‘The impressions once made may 
it to spontaneously recur upon the happening of any of the cir- | 
cumstances under which they were originally excited, so that 
f all the sight of a certain object may suggest an imagination of | 
ipon the feelings or impressions with which the sight of the object 
ence was attended at a former time. In this association of im- 
what pressions there is no conscious knowledge that these impres- 
r re- sions are the same that occurred on a former occasion; they 
rute are not set apart and made objects of conscious thought ; 
nind nor can they be recalled by any effort of the will. This is 
able a very imperfect and partial kind of consciousness. In true 
| re- consciousness the mind, independently of the presence of the 
Vy us object, and without any association of place or time, abstracts 
in a and carries with itself the leading attributes of the object, 
ly in and by these alone can reproduce the image of it at will, and 
jous- can consciously recognize it when it is presented to the senses 
ture at another time. In such an act of consciousness the mind 
perceives itself to be the continuous subject of these successive 
cog modifications that come from objects from without; it recog- 
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nizes its own personal identity and permanence. The sub- 
ject consciously stands over against the object. Our language 
implies this consciousness of our own existence and that of 
the world without, and bears witness to the very beginning of 
the process of separation between these in the human mini, 
“ The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that ‘ this is 1’; 
“ But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 


And finds ‘ I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch.’” 


Moreover, the expression of the mind’s thought or emotion 
in words in some manner gives the thought or emotion a 
separate and independent existence, though at the same time 
we recognize them as modifications of self. 
So far as we can make out, there is nothing of this true 
and complete consciousness to be found in the brute creation. 
Does the bee ever say or think within itself, “I am a bee,” 
or “That is a flower’’? The bee perceives the flower, but 
acts in reference to it only by a blind impulse, without any 
distinct apprehension of its own personality or the flower’s 
separate existence. If the bee had the intelligence which 
should enable it to say to itself, “I am,’ and “ That is,” might 
it not make itself the subject of its conscious thought? Might 
it not also rise superior to its emotions and impulses, and con- 
template them as something separate from itself? Does not 
true self-consciousness imply reason, and hence potentially 
all rational knowledge? If the brute could consciously say 
or think, “I am,” might it not also ask, “‘ Whence am |!” 
And might it not attain to the knowledge of a first cause, or 
a God? Instead of any such development of mind in tlie 
brute, we observe only the operation of faculties which have 
no power of developing at all; but which act blindly and 
unconsciously all through the animal’s life in a certain definite 
and unvarying course, and for the accomplishment of material 
objects only. 


Turning from the lower animals to man, we find that a 
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sub conscious separation of self from the objective world is in- 
age stantly effected by every individual of the race. The child 
at of accomplishes this separation in the very first distinctive act 
ag of of perception. The first time he intelligently says “1,” he 


und, proclaims by words that he has attained to conscious person- 


ality. The savage, without the least culture, not only con- 
sciously separates himself from the outer world, but to a cer- 
tain extent makes himself an object to himself by reflection 
upon his own emotions and desires, by contemplation of the 
right and the wrong tendencies of his nature, and by thought 
of his spirit’s continued life in another world. 

Can there be any personal immortality for the being which 
has attained in this life to no conscious personality? The 





otion immaterial principle that constitutes the animal’s life-spring 
~s may be in its own nature indestructible; but it would seem 
tune that, if it be so, it must continue the same imperfect life it 
lived before; it would seem that it could not have a per- 
true sonal existence of which it had known nothing in this life. 
On. Even if this being shall no longer have a separate existence, 
vee,” but its life shall be absorbed in the future into some fountain 
, but of general life, or shall go out in darkness, as a candle goes 
any out when burnt to the socket, the loss of existence would 
wer's not seem to be a wrong done to the being itself, or a folly 
rhich committed by the Creator. But the self-conscious personal- 
night ity of man is a guaranty that, if the spirit outlives the body, 
Light it will carry with it its essential attribute of conscious self- 
col- hood; and, more than this, it seems to be a pledge that this 
3 not spirit which now dwells in the world, and is yet consciously 
tially separate from it, that this spirit which is bound up in material 
y Say bonds, and yet feels itself free from them, that this spirit 
ry” which is aware of an ever-changing state of consciousness, 
e, oF and yet sees itself remain the same, will continue to live 
1 the after the body perishes. And who shall count the value of 
have existence to this self-conscious being, just awakened here into 
and life, of such capabilities of growth and enjoyment, and long- 
finite ing for a career of unending life ? 
terial We do not, of course, presume to pass judgment upon our 


humble neighbors of the brute creation. The thoughts and 
vat a illustrations which have occupied our attention may serve 
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in some manner to indicate what others have thought of their 
fate, and what we ourselves think it may be. But we fee] 
that we are walking in a realm of mystery, and that our 
human reason throws only a glimmer of light upon the reali- 
ties about us. 


Art. IV.— PRISON DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND. 


The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of Rev. John Clay, B.D. Try his 
Son, Rev. W. L. Cray, M. A. Cambridge and London: Macnil- 
lan & Co. 1861. 


A SERVICE would be rendered to public morals by a popular 
edition of the Life of John Clay, prison-chaplain at Preston. 
The bulk, expense, and faultiness of arrangement in his son’s 
Memoir, the wearisome interpolation of long quotations from 
old prison reports, the copious use of such slang as “ scatter- 
cash justices,’ ‘ bribe-sucking Parliaments,” the “ statue- 
worry’ of Howard, and the “ orange-peel”’ state of England’s 
great minister, demand a better treatment of so good a theme; 
notwithstanding the thorough study of the history of ** ponol- 
ogy,’ the excellent feeling and mature thought, which the 
Rev. Walter Lowe Clay has contributed to this monument of 
his noble father. 

It must be familiar to all who have cared to inform them- 
selves about prisons, that the British system, when Howard 
was led so providentially to its investigation, was incredibly 
and altogether bad; that confinement in jail was almost 
inevitable ruin; that barbarities worse than death were 
systematically practised, even in London, upon helpless pris- 
oners; that no thought of criminal reformation was any- 
where entertained ; that some convicts were starved, some 
robbed, some kept in drunkenness, gambling, and_ other 
iniquities in the company of their jailers ; and many annually 
murdered by the ever-present jail-fever and small-pox. lt 
is enough to know that the English jails were dram-shops, 
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where the keeper sold liquor as money was furnished from 
without or within, and, so long as this partnership in self- 
indulgence paid well, never troubled himself about the 
scenes of riot, the debauchery, gambling, and murder, right 
beneath his own eyes. Having bought an unsalaried office, 
he was bent on making the most of his bargain. 

It was not to have been expected, in so conservative a 
country as England, that even the entire devotion of How- 
ard’s life to the reform which has made his name immortal 
could have cured so deep-seated an evil. He was not a great 
man, though he started a great movement. He was not in- 
spired with the wisdom which has been worked out slowly 
since his day through many a failure; but he was through 
all his life feeling his way forward, creating a public opinion, 
and making ready the ground on which future reformers 
would build. With his death, in 1791, public interest nat- 
urally waned. Gloucestershire was probably the only part 
of England where the problem of a proper discipline was 
attempted to be solved by a division of prisoners in the jail 
into three working-classes, separation at night, and the em- 
ployment of a schoolmaster and a chaplain. but the vast 
increase of English crime at the beginning of this century 
overcrowded this jail, as it did every other, and “ the deluge 
swamped the separate system at Gloucester.”” There was no 
doubt a universal loss of ground at that time. Old abuses 
crept back. New schemes were ridiculed out of sight. Once 
a criminal was set down to be forever a criminal. 
bits Yet, only two years after Howard’s death, Bentham was 
anil urging his own defective system of discipline with such power 
— as to attract public attention, and nearly secure the erection 
, of an immense Panopticon, over which the philosopher him- 
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a self was to preside. But, besides the insurmountable physical 
pris difficulties in his way, his scheme was certain to fail by reject- 
— ing the invaluable aid of religion. Its hope was just that 
nia semi-civilized one realized by many a state-prison in America, 
ae to make the institution support itself, and the criminal 
ally repent through the magical power of industry. Unspeakably 


It better than Sydney Smith’s brutal idea of reclaiming the 
vicious by cruelty alone, safer certainly in its results than 
20 * 
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Mrs. Fry’s plan of reformation by religion alone, Bentham’s né 
plan fell altogether short of the only thorough discipline, the sh 
combination of industry and religion with kindness and hope, pt 
in awakening contrition and producing a change of life. It cg 
was, however, the agitation of the subject by Jeremy Bentham, si 


though immediately the motion of Sir Samuel Romilly, which 
gave the first system of revived interest in the erection of a te 
National Penitentiary at Millbank,—a melancholy experi- 
ment, made in one of the worst situations that could possibly 
be found, — marshy, wet, gloomy, and _ pestilential. 





1 
It is hard to conceive, in a civilized land, the condition of vi 
criminal law which prompted the labors of Romilly. Partial 
reforms might be attempted, here and there, by some energetic rt 
magistrate ; but at each fresh story of daring crime the cry d 
went up at once for summary execution of the laws, — laws nr 
which punished no less than two hundred offences with death. a 
Then, as soon as a few had suffered capitally, would come a il 
natural relenting, which made jurors violate their oaths rather h 
than hang a man for stealing forty shillings, or burn a woman p 
for passing counterfeit coin; and so the whole system got b 
crippled and demoralized. Horrible inhumanities remained, t] 
the barbarisms of ** Old England.’’ Women as well as untried a 
prisoners were still heavily ironed ; brutal keepers still starved d 
their victims ; typhus-fever hovered around the filthy, crowded S 
prison-cell ; mutual corruption seemed the design of this h 
“school of morals’’; the hulks, those hot-beds of iniquity, s) 
gave the finishing touch to the monstrous cruelty which 
English justice systematically wrought upon thousands of ¢ 
thousands. ¢ 
Then came Mrs. Fry’s mission, resembling that of Miss a 
Dix, though far inferior to it in comprehensiveness, energy, 
wisdom, and success, and only surpassing it in originality and 
courage. Some of her agencies were merely temporary. Her ? 
ladies’ committees easily became discouraged by their small t 
success, as female convicts are always less hopeful subjects h 
than men. Her idea of reclaiming idle prisoners by religious t 
services, without any separation day or night, was simply 
absurd. Unlike the shy Howard, she rather courted publicity; I 
had her reception days at Newgate ; invited the wealthy and V 
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noble to see penitents weep and Magdalens pray. Not that 
she lived upon such food, but that she thought the utmost 
publicity necessary to her cause. Feeling it to be a Divine 
call, as indeed it was, she went about it with a prophet’s 
simplicity and a prophet’s fervor. Though her own sacrifices 
were not to compare with Sarah Martin’s, nor her labors a 
tenth part of those of Dorothy Dix, she established several 
grand principles ; as, that only women should superintend 
women in prison; that Christian influences were a necessity 
in prison discipline ; and that the condition of female con- 
victs in transport-ships required immediate amelioration. 

Nor were these all her improvements. She became the 
representative of a religious party, which, from a perfectly in- 
dependent position, assailed the gallows, pressed upon Parlia- 
ment the mitigation of a bloodthirsty criminal code, exposed 
abuses with an unsparing hand, and elevated prison discipline 
into equal interest with slave emancipation. Partly under 
her patronage, too, the ‘Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline’? came into being, the first Reformatory for 
boys was opened, and pamphlets swarmed upon the popular 
theme, Buxton’s “ Inquiry” running through six editions in 
a single year! The Parliamentary discussion of the subject 
did not languish, notwithstanding Romilly’s lamented death ; 
Sir James Mackintosh taking up the mantle of this prophet of 
humanity, with such vigor as to defeat the government by a 
successful motion to investigate the criminal law. 

Unfortunately, the Prison Discipline Society stumbled, 
countenanced the treadmill, sanctioned the social labor of 
criminals, after a division into five classes, which often threw 
a novice into the society of an old offender. But the year 
of our Lord 1824 was one of marked progress. One hundred 
out of five hundred English prisons were reformed. The 
“Gaol Act”? was a high-water mark to which juries and jus- 
tices looked up; and, above all, John Clay began his mole- 
like task of rooting under English crime, at the great peniten- 
tiary in Preston. 

A Franciscan convent had been fashioned into the county 
House of Correction centuries before. And, just as Howard 
was leaving England for the last time, a new prison was built 
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according to his ideas, on the spot where the Rev. Mr. Clay’s 
life was to be spent. It was in fact a cheerful sort of factory, 
Labor was made as productive as possible; the burden upon 
the county was exceedingly light; the prisoners received half 
their earnings; the discipline in the yards was wretched, as 
mighi be supposed when much of it was administered by con- 
victs ; smoking, gambling, thieving, sparring, were daily recre- 
ations; and beneath these, in what was for the time a model 
prison, far worse vices were partly concealed. For twenty 
years the Preston chaplain had to feel his way in the dark, 
He must institute various experiments, suppress petty abuses, 
invent as well as perform his work, struggle with the justices, 
who insisted that the machine worked well, quarrel with the 
Governor, who resented such interference, and be rewarded 
with the same feeling of helplessness which has attended all 
such efforts from the beginning. His first labor was to enforce 
cleanliness, and prevent vicious intercourse, especially with 
outside villains. Then he introduced a day school and a 
Sunday school. The next step was the employment of a 
Matron, with the passionate opposition of the Governor. Still 
he went on extending his efforts, though often on the point 
of resigning in disgust, until he became convinced that his 
religious influence was destroyed by the herding together of 
the prisoners in the yards. The influence of the men over 
one another was to harden them against his exhortations. The 
meal-times and the hospital afforded him almost the only 
opportunity of approaching the busy convicts. He became 
desponding, and at last omitted the Eucharist, which the 
“Gaol Act” ordains shall be administered regularly in every 
penitentiary. 

At length light came. In 1827 the American experiment 
in prison discipline attracted his attention. He had long 
urged upon the justices the necessity of entire separation as 
the only basis of discipline, and the only preparation for re- 
form. Now he saw clearly how it could be accomplished, and 
redoubled his efforts with the magistrates, until, after seven 
years of constant entreaty, they yielded to his indefatigable 
importunity, and consented to try the “ Silent System,” — the 
system, that is, of associate labor through the day, and separa- 
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tion only at night. But even this effort, simple as it seems, 
was so much beyond their strength, that the project slumbered 
seven years, until Parliament took the grand step of advance 
by appointing prison inspectors throughout the kingdom ; and 
so accomplished a double task, dragging old abuses to light, 
and introducing a new system everywhere. 

Still the Preston chaplain led the way. Thirty soldiers 
having been sentenced to confinement in his prison, he sought 
and obtained permission to experiment upon them. His daily 
worship in the chapel, his regular open-air exercise, his sys- 
tematic instructions in the cell, worked like a charm. All 
improved, and some appeared to be reformed, by the discipline 
of silence. He felt encouraged to extend the experiment to 
those undergoing the first or the last month of their sentences. 
The magistrates were satisfied. More solitary cells were pro- 
vided; silence was enforced at work; the staff of officers was 
increased ; the choleric old sailor was replaced by a Governor 
neither ashamed nor afraid to make improvements. And thus, 
after twenty-one years’ perseverance, Mr. Clay succeeded in 
introducing a system which was to affect prison discipline 
through the English world, to make the moral restoration 
of prisoners perfectly feasible, and, without impairing the 
“terror to evil-doers,” elevate the penitentiary into a school of 
morals and a missionary church. His annual reports, at first 
an offence to the board and the butt of the press, came to be 
relied upon by the ministry, and quoted without abridgment 
in the newspapers. Not only local magistrates approved them, 
but members of Parliament cited them; high officials resorted 
to their author for reliable statistics upon other departments of 
inquiry ; and a large portion of his latter time and strength 
was absorbed in supplying information which no living Eng- 
lishman then knew how to procure. Lord Brougham even 
wrote him on one occasion, ‘ You have kept me awake half the 
night by your report.’”’ The government Blue-Books copied a 
great part of his statements; and journals of education, re- 
views, and temperance publications helped to extend Mr. Clay’s 
influence all over England. 

He was really indefatigable. His own prison was his chief 
source of information; but, unlike all the prison chaplains 
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whom we have ever known, he was fully informed as to the in 
progress making abroad. He set himself to a thorough study ra 
of the criminal class. He even employed the more intelligent ill 
convicts in writing their memoirs, which he verified remark- nie 
ably by the testimony of their former employers, of the police, of 
and of their accomplices. In this way he liberated not a few Pi 
from wholly undeserved punishment, while he visited upon 0} 
other prisoners a retribution which they imagined they had to 
escaped. His feelings never were suffered to master his judg- i 
ment, nor his imagination to color his convictions. His prac- 
tice was to take nothing on trust. His creed was a constant I 
advance. His faith in humanity proved inexhaustible. “] if 
have been taught repeatedly that | must never look on any ¥ 
case as hopeless.” I 
But how did he recover those whom even their parents a 
abandoned? ‘ By bringing to bear upon them every human- u 
izing influence; by seeing where an opening exists into the . 
boy’s mind or heart, and availing himself of it; by being in V 
earnest in favor of treating the prisoner as if he had some- 
thing good in him. Acting on such principles, he had never ¢ 
been disappointed.” He was no doubt rarely adapted for his . 
place. With his many accomplishments, his love of languages, , 
his mechanical ability and artistic skill, — (an altar-piece 
painted by himself adorned the Preston Chapel,) — he might ' 
have been insignificant in any other station than that which 
Providence had assigned him. His early commercial train- 


ing, his fondness for statistics, his central position at a time 
when his specialty was in a transition state, the unexampled 
care with which he rewrote every report, the necessity felt , 
in all quarters for something trustworthy upon a subject of . 
pressing concern, while the public would neither permit cru- 
elty nor indulgence in the treatment of criminals, fastened 
upon John Clay an attention which hardly Howard himself 
had enjoyed. 

Up to this time the English system, if system there was 
any, served to encourage crime, multiply pauperism, foster 
drunkenness, and throw upon the industrious tax-payer an 
ever-increasing burden. ‘The ancient cruelties, scourging, 
branding, ear-cropping, the pillory, and the gibbet, were fall- 
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e ing into disuse ; transportation was to prove only a tempo- 
* rary relief; the “ hulks”’ were found to transform some men 
“ into fiends; such poor reforms as the Gaol Act prompted 
k- neither succeeded in reducing the expense nor the numbers 
e. of prisoners: it was the time of all others for the chaplain of 
W Preston —so patient yet so adventurous, so humane yet so 
vn opposed to indulgence, so thorough in principle yet so faithful 
d to all details — to solve the problem of a thoroughly reforma- 
o tory, yet thoroughly merciful, system of punishment. 
. In 1853 Mr. Crawford was sent out by the British govern- 
it ment to get the light which American discovery could give. 
a His examinations favored the Separate System; but as that 
y was thought to be too costly for universal adoption, the Si- 
lent System, already at work at Wakefield in Yorkshire, was 
ts applied to the largest prison in England, Cold Bath Fields, 
7" under the efficient government of George L. Chesterton, 
1e whose * Revelations of Prison Life ” is the most entertaining 
m work that has yet appeared upon the subject.* 
e- In 1837 the immense number of capital offences was re- 
.r duced to twelve, and afterwards to three; and the discussion 
is of the two American systems — Philadelphia and Auburn — 
s, went on apace ; without, however, the expected erection of re- 
* formed penitentiaries on either plan. Finally, the completion 
it of the Pentonville prison in 1842, upon the Separate System 
h as modified at Preston, and its perfect success, decided the 
\- course of prison discipline throughout England. 
e And so, having sketched very imperfectly the progress of 
d English peenology from before 1700 to the general introduction 
It of its present system, we are concerned to show the peculiari- 
if ties of Mr. Clay’s method, because it unites the advantages 
- without the disadvantages of our two opposite schemes, — the 
d Silent and the Separate ; because it has proved itself thor- 
If oughly effective; and because every step of the way was 
tested as we believe no similar experiment has ever been. 
s The unenthusiastic Mr. Clay discovered for himself that 
r “the religious reformation of the prisoner was the paramount 
n 


* Revelations of Prison Life; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline. By G. 
a L. Chesterton, twenty-five years Governor of the House of Correction at Cold 
|- Bath Fields. Third Edition. London: Hurst and Brackett. 1857. 
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object of prison discipline,’ * and that this was not possible 


without solitude; but that the mere separation of prisoners 
was quite as likely to generate vicious as virtuous thought: 
that its effect was chiefly negative, to give time for reflection, 
and deliver the prisoner from contaminating intercourse; 
that there was a limit to its efficacy, a limit to the age, to the 
kind of mind, and the length of time of its application ; and 
that, when too protracted, the subject of discipline lost the 
power even of applying the Gospel to self-renovation. So, by 
a series of experiments, he mitigated the system as much as 
possible, especially to children, whose term of isolation from 
society he would not extend beyond a few months; and, in 
case of criminality through parental heartlessness, would dis- 
miss to some kind of reformatory school, where they would 
be saved from sinking into the habitual crime which the as- 
sociation of the Silent System might occasion. Gentlemen 
convicts seemed to him to lie at the other end of the scale: 
to require the most rigorous treatment, abundance of severe 
toil, a mind kept hungry by being balked of accustomed 
food, a penance so bitter that it should enkindle a fiery hatred 
of their most inexcusable crime. Between these extremes 
there was to be every variety in the degree of punishment. 
from six to nine months being the average term; the san- 
guine temperament being sufficiently affected sometimes by 
three months, but the lymphatic requiring often a year of 
separation from his fellows. 

Mr. Clay’s modifications of the Separate System were social 
worship every day in full sight of each other, daily exercise 
in one another’s company, though without communication, 
permission to receive occasional visits from their friends, and 
daily instruction within hearing at least of those who sat near; 
besides the exchange of solitary for social labor wherever 
the prisoner’s youth, weakness, or tendency to insanity re- 
quired indulgence. With these qualifications, Mr. Clay was 
able to demonstrate, by reports from police-officers, that more 
permanent reformations were caused by his system than by 
any others, that better health was maintained than amongst 
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* Memoir, p. 263. 
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the same class at liberty, and that weak intellects were even 
strengthened by the abundant food, regular employment, and 
religious instruction of the model prison. He thus refuted 
our common objection to the Separate System,—its danger 
to the health and its tendency to insanity. In the March 
number of this Review for the year 1848, it was shown that for 
seventeen years the mortality among the white prisoners in 
the Philadelphia Penitentiary was more than twice that of the 
white prisoners in the Connecticut State-prison. But at 
Pentonville, now the model prison of England, the deaths 
under the Separate System, by the last Blue-Book, are less 
than in either of the five Silent institutions reported in that 
able article, — being two among one thousand and eight con- 
viets. In Millbank, however, whose wretched location has 
been already mentioned, the scale of mortality rose, in 1852 
and 1854, to over thirty per cent, and sunk again to five and 
a third in 1859: showing not so much the cruelty of the 
system pursued without change through these different years, 
as the barbarism of such an unhealthy situation. 

It was not, however, by the comparison of a singleprison , 
in peculiar surroundings, with another in opposite circum- 
stances, that the English Prison Inspectors have been moved 
to alter their penitentiary buildings at great cost, and substi- 
tute the Separate for the Silent System everywhere but at 
Cold Bath Fields, where the change is only delayed. Their 
adoption of what we term the Philadelphia plan instead of the 
Auburn, or rather of the modificatio intronduced at Preston 
jail, has been determined by the thorough, regular official scru- 
tiny of all the criminal institutions of Great Britain, as laid 
annually before Parliament, with a fulness of statistics and a 
freedom from pious platitudes alike refreshing and satisfactory. 
We have examined these annual returns in the Blue-Books 
only to find they are as various as would be an unvarnished 
statement of the health, morals, and advantages of all the 
Academies of the United States, given by one board of ex- 
perienced examiners: we were unable to find any remarkable 
evidences of weakness or insanity as characteristic of the sys- 
tem, now all but universal in England and the more enlight- 
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ened parts of Europe.* Certainly, were such proofs of exces. re 
sive severity as the American advocates of the Silent System off 
maintain heaped up at the doors of the Separate System. re 
that party in Parliament who devote themselves to philan- la 
thropy, who have several journals at their control, and em- la 
inent literary men in their association, would never have hi 
permitted such an expensive change to be made for the worse. pl 
Still less would the English system have been copied on the Ky 
Continent, the Silent System have been silently passed by, sa 
and the means of solitary labor introduced into scores of ni 
prisons all over Europe.t The cost alone would have pre- I) 
vented Newgate from being remodelled upon a system which (di 
demands so much more space within and without, had there hi 
been a doubt about the advantage of such an entire change. a 
It was the argument of statistics; it was the demonstration is 
of experience. In Cold Bath Fields prison one hundred and Se 
sixty per cent of offences were annually committed; in Pen- th 
tonville, only eleven and a half per cent. No wonder that gi 
Pentonville reformed more than could be recovered under di 
this perpetual infliction of irritating punishments. And as m 
no outlay upon the rogue in confinement can compare with th 
his cost when he is preying upon the community, the system ql 
which reformed the most was the cheapest in the end. The la 
final decision, which is heartily approved by some of the most 
eminent names in modern literature, can only be traced to W 
Parliamentary debates, guided by full reports from all the S¢ 
English penitentiaries, through entirely independent and T 
thoroughly competent Inspectors. W 
That their system, in comparison with ours, is liable to that fo 
charge of cruelty which is commonly urged in this country te 
against it, is easily disproved. Most American houses of cor- fo 
* M. de Tocqueville’s letter to Charles Sumner may be remembered as stating. 
that, “ at the present day in Europe, discussion and experience have led almost all B 
persons ve intelligence to adopt the Separate, and to reject the Auburn System. br 
Sumner’s Orations, Vol. I. p. 241. : 
+ That very Maison de Force at Ghent, which our Auburn prison was modelled ” 
after, has changed to the Separate System; and Messrs. Swinger in Holland, Julius : 


in Prussia, Berenger in France, and Crawford in England, are cited among the 
distinguished converts to the latter mode of penitentiary discipline. 
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POS. rection, those prisons for the lesser crimes and for female 
em offenders, furnish no chaplain, no schoolmaster, no Scripture- 
om, reader, no library beyond a few religious tracts; or, if a chap- 
an- lain is employed, it may be, perhaps, with a hundred dol- 
em- lars a year of salary, and under such restrictions as make 
ave his office nearly nugatory ; and this is the whole educational 
nse, provision for a hundred and fifty adults at least! Now in 
the England, five criminals at Alloa prison, and seven at Rothe- 
by, say, are provided with a prison chaplain; Dunfermline fur- 
of nishes a teacher as well as minister for its eleven prisoners ; 
ore- Dundee pays six hundred a year to the pastor of one hun- 
‘ich dred and eight of these black sheep; Essex furnishes two 
ere hundred prisoners in the same way; while Pentonville enjoys 
ee, a library of nearly two thousand volumes, whose circulation 
ion is greatly promoted by a corps of three schoalmasters, several 
und Scripture-readers, and an exceedingly able clergyman. Then 
en- the English cells are generally furnished with water-taps and 
hat gas-light ; every prisoner is permitted to make his complaints 
der directly to the Inspector; food is abundant; the only punish- 
as ment is bread and water, with three days’ close confinement ; 
rith the sacrament is administered by order of the government 
fem quarterly, an average of one in twenty-five partaking regu- 
Che larly.* 
Lost The English system is in fact too merciful. One reason 
| to why recommitments are so common is, that the majority of 
the sentences are for too short a period to amount to anything. 
and The Blue-Books show that in Leicestershire four criminals 
were committed in one year for but a day each.t In Bed- 
hat fordshire, of 523 male and female prisoners, 19 were sen- 
try tenced only for one week; in Cheshire, of 469, 198 were 
20r- for a fortnight or less; in Herefordshire, of 201 commit- 
ting, 
t all * The treadmill is the common labor in the English county prisons; and the 


Blue-Book of 1860 gives one instance of three thousand dollars having been earned 
by a prison in fifteeen months, simply by grinding its own grain, instead of at- 
tempting to accomplish nothing by so much toil. The Birmingham “Prize 
Essays” (London, 1853, p. 187) give some appalling statements of the repetition of 
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+ In Hawick three boys were committed to prison for having broken a pane of 
glass, that they might get means to look at an eclipse. 
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ments, 90 were for the same brief term. No wonder that, Wi" 
of 10,397 prisoners in the year 1809, 7,472 had been im- 
prisoned before, 458 twenty times or more, and 78 fifty times 
previously. : 

In this respect our courts are wiser than the English. Thirty 
days is their common sentence for the lighter offences; and it 
barely gives a man time to recover from a long debauch, re- 
flect upon his past folly, and enter upon better habits of life, 
Even this, which would seem severe in England for an offence 
like drunkenness, is only a third or a sixth of what is neces. 
sary to establish a reformed character; and requires for its 
full efficacy to be followed upon discharge by regular em- 
ployment in every case, a removal from former associates, and 
a fair measure of the confidence of the community. Oscar, 
the benevolent king of Sweden, writes that, “ after the law 
has executed the punishment, and the state has taken care 
of the inward improvement, it is the business of the citizen 
to offer a helping hand to the individual restored to freedom. 
Both charity and prudence urge this ; for it is the noblest and 
safest means of preventing new crimes.” 

In conclusion, what, it may be asked, has the Preston Chap- 
lain made known beyond his modification of the Separate Sys- 
tem? First, that the removal of the partition between men 
and women in prison-chapels is profitable to the worshippers; 
second, that a parti-colored dress is a needless offence to a 
prisoner’s self-respect, and tends to degrade one who needs 
to be lifted up; third, that the shortest offences should be 
inflicted on boys punished for a first offence, and the longest 
on educated criminals, who average about a hundredth part 
of the English convicts; fourth, that a deep impression might 
be made by burying remarkable offenders, when deceased, in 
the prison-yard, beneath a commemorative stone ; fifth, that 
photography might be far more employed to prevent a repe- 
tition of crime. He seems to have been the first to prove the 
general ignorance of the criminal class ; it cannot be so great 
in America.* Thirty-seven per cent of Preston convicts were 
unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer; sixty-one per cent were 
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* See Miss Carpenter's Reformatory Schools, p. 23. 
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ignorant of the names of the months, and nearly the same 
amount &new not who was the reigning sovereign. Kings- 
mill, in fis ** Prisons and Prisoners,’ * varies the statement a 
little: three quarters of those under his chaplainey at Penton- 
ville coufd not cipher beyond addition, and a half could not 
write or read with understanding. Mr. Clay was one of the 
earliest, too, to show the enormous cost of every criminal he- 
fore conyiction. He computed that fourteen criminal youths 
cost England sixty guineas each annually, by direct loss of 
property ; and that the annual waste by thieving could not be 
less thag,two millions sterling. 

Mr. Cry seems to have had a perfect detestation of the 
influence of Calvinism upon the minds of his flock. ‘* Con- 
version’? under it, he thought, was merely the addition of 
ee for the next world to selfishness for this: the con- 
vict imagining himself justified and saved, ‘ election and in- 
defectible; grace’? become his favorite doctrines ; remonstrate 
with him upon his flagrant inconsistency, he will profess not 
to rely at all on his own merits, and declare that he knows 
his righteousness to be only filthy rags. Such a man, though 
no hypocrite, this sincere Christian, with his wholly unequalled 
experience of human nature, thought certain to fall by severe 
temptation, and turn afterwards into a sneering infidel. 

The freedom with which he uttered himself on other points, 
in such contrast with the stereotyped self-restraint of annual 
reports in general, and their cowardly dread of giving offence, 
is shown by an eloquent contrast of the indifference of Eng- 
land to her home heathen with her profuse zeal to the less 
accessible heathen abroad, and his advocacy before a Par- 
liamentary committee of cricket-playing on Sundays. As a 
pioneer in prison reform, John Clay was thoroughly fearless, 
wholly devoted to doing good, eminently successful in a diffi- 
cult path, a victim at last to over-severe toil, from which the 
English government, which professed to rely upon his inquiries 
for most valuable information, and the English Church, which 
had no more efficient servant, refused to give him the effectual 
relief which Providence gave in their room. 


* Page 39. London: Longman, Brown, & Co. Without date. 
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His death took place in November, 1858. Upon his tom) 
this legend is traced: ** They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many jo 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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Art. V.— THE CANONIZATION OF THE MARTYRS OF 
JAPAN. 
























Les Fétes de Rome. Canonization des Saints Martyrs du Japon, et i 
Saint Michel de Sanctis. Par J. CHANTREL. Paris: Victor 
Palmé. 1862. 12mo._ pp. 565. 


To the pious mind of M. Chantrel, who may be presumed 
to represent the great company of faithful Catholics, the great 
event of the year of grace 1862 was the solemn ceremony 
and the Cicumenical Council which illustrated the spiritual 
primacy of the Eternal City and of the Holy Father. The 
emancipation of Russian serfs, the insurrection in Poland, 
the revolution in Greece, the civil war in America, the 
World’s Fair in London, the deaths of kings, generals, and 
statesmen, are not worthy to be named in comparison with 
this memorable and momentous occasion, in which earth and 
heaven were alike interested. To attest at once his gratitude, 
his reverence, and his faith, M. Chantrel offers his thick 
volume of description and panegyric, in which the scenes, in- 
cidents, history, and spirit of the great proceeding are care- 
fully preserved, in which the false-hearted are scourged, the 
faithful are praised, and the Vicar of Christ is exalted as 
the Vicegerent of God. In the fear that this remarkable vol- 
ume may not reach the hands of many of our readers, we are 
moved to present a plainer and more secular narrative of that 
which it sets forth with ardent eloquence. We shall refrain 
from treating that high question of the Pope’s political sov- 
ereignty, upon which M. Chantrel lavishes such strength of 
assertion and such wealth of vituperation, and confine ow: 
selves strictly to the service of the canonization, for which he 
predicts such issues of comfort and blessing. 
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The fit preface to this narrative will be a few words upon 
the meaning and the rules of canonization in the Roman 
Church. There are, so to speak, three degrees in this process, 
to which severally belong the titles of venerable, blessed, 
and holy, —Venerabilis, Beatus, Sanctus. All who die in 
«the odor of sanctity ’? are honored with the name of “ Vene- 
rabiles,’ which gives them only the general right to the 
respect and gratitude of the faithful. The “ Beati,” saints of 
the second degree, are made so by a solemn act and cere- 
mony, securing to them a positive place in heaven, and a 
partial and local honor upon the earth. In some special or- 
der of monks, or some particular diocese, or some particular 
region or country, the Beati may have a public remembrance 
in prayers, but are not entitled to this throughout the Church. 
Before their pictures or relics can be exhibited, a special in- 
dulgenece must be obtained for that purpose from the Pope. 
The pageant of Beatification is celebrated at Rome, where on 
two occasions we have witnessed its singular display ; but the 
benefit of beatification is chiefly national and local. It is 
probable that John Grande Peccador, who was admitted into 
the heavenly host in St. Peter’s Basilica, in November, 1853, 
is now invoked only by the faithful of one Spanish province. 
Three general rules seem to be followed in modern beatifica- 
tions: not to accept any candidates until they have been dead 
for at least a century ; to choose those whose lives were most 
obscure ; and to require an ample supply of miracles wrought, 
as a ground of the honor. No eminent man may expect the 
honor of sainthood while the present policy of the Church is 
continued, and no redundance of virtues can supply for a 
vandidate the lack of supernatural gifts and acts. 

Beatification is the preliminary to “Sanctification.” The 
large company of the Beati alone is privileged to offer recruits 
for the highest rayk in the hierarchy. Sanctification gives 
to the “ Christian heroes,’’ as M. Chantrel styles them, a right 
to seven different honors: —1. Their names are inscribed in 
the ecclesiastical calendar, in the martyrologies, the litanies, 
and in all the sacred catalogues ; 2. They are invoked in the 
prayers and the solemn offices of the Chureh ; 3. Temples and 
altars are dedicated to God in their names; 4. Masses are 
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offered in their honor; 5. They have a special “ feast-day,” 
a natalitia, which is usually the anniversary of their death : 
6. Their images are exhibited in the Church, and around their 
heads is fixed the aureole, sign of their heavenly glory ; and 
7. Their relics may be shown in shrines, offered to the worship of 
the people, and borne in the processions. These are the earthly 
privileges of the saints, and to these they have a right in all 
parts of the Catholic world. A canonized saint belongs to 
no country, though all his natural life were confined to one 
city or one convent. It is to be presumed, moreover, that 
all the Beati are fit to become Sancti, and will become so in 
God’s time and the Pope’s time. Some of the Holy Orders 
chide the long delay; and we have heard a good Jesuit 
brother of the Roman College complain that the candidates 
from his fraternity were shamefully neglected. There is no 
need of complaint, however. The Church is eternal, and eter- 
nity gives room enough for justice to be done to all. In 
the large future of the kingdom which stands forever, all the 
beatified will find their right. 

More than a century ago, the great Pope Benedict XIV., in 
his treatise on Beatification and Sanctification, laid down care- 
fully the rules for proceeding in this holy task. Humanly 
considered, it is very hard for a holy soul to get into the 
heaven of the Church. The ordeal of all this logic and criti- 
cism is more severe than the pains of purgatory. The slow 
investigation and the minute precautions would seem to secure 
the Church against all error, and to render any mistake im- 
possible. But the ingenious judgment of Thomas Aquinas 
has forestalled all cavil by enlisting in advance the testimony 
of God to the acts of his infallible Church. It is an easy in- 
ference, that, if the Church is the habitation of God’s Spirit, 
its verdicts must be infallible and true. Even without these 
nice inquiries, its sentence concerning the saints must be re- 
ceived as sufficient and final, unless one will deny the Divine 
presence in the body of Christ on earth. The Church repre- 
sents God, and the Pope represents the Church ; and what the 
Pope determines, that God evidently wills. The examination 
of witnesses in the matter of canonization is then only an 
extra, and for the faithful an unnecessary work. It is a 
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condescension of the Church to the envious world, which is 
insensible to more spiritual teaching. In the last decision, 
canonization is the single work of the Supreme Pontiff, who 
merely summons the heads and guardians of the several 
churches to ratify and consent to his own absolute decree. 

Canonization is a@ very ancient custom of the Church, and 
was much more common in the earlier than in the later cen- 
turies. Catholic writers pretend to find traces of it in the 
letters of Cyprian; and after the time of Constantine, not 
only the martyrs, but many others of the pious and wise who 
had died in peace, were commended to the reverence of the 
faithful. The practice of the Popes has not been uniform. 
Some have admitted large numbers into the sacred company, 
while others have canonized sparingly, and some have re- 
frained wholly from the act. Since the canonization of Ulric 
of Augsburg by Pope John XVI. in 993, only 189 cere- 
monies of canonization are counted, which is an average of 
somewhat more than twenty in a century. Since the Reforma- 
tion this average has been found to be much too high. It is 
not desirable to have the impression of this grand ceremony 
weakened by too frequent repetition. Once in a generation 
is found to be often enough for the festival; and the effect is 
heightened, and the balance preserved, by multiplying the 
number of the individuals canonized. The saints now are 
summoned in companies, and the gateway is widened to 
admit a score at once. Heaven shall not be defrauded of 
its rightful increase, though its doors are rarely opened. 

Within the present century there have been only three oc- 
casions of canonization. In the year 1807, Pius VIL. that 
much-injured Pontiff, whose sufferings in the cause of the 
Church have established most fully his claim to the future 
honors of sainthood, was pleased to inscribe five new names 
on the sacred catalogue. Thirty-two years later, Gregory 
XVI. added six more to the list. The third occasion was in 
this past year, which introduced into the sainted company 
twenty-seven new members. 

We shall not detain our readers by any full biographical 
notice of these favored servants of Christ. It is enough to 
state that twenty-six of them were martyrs, and that the 
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blessed Michael de Sanctis, the austere monk of the Holy 
Trinity, was substantially a martyr in his extraordinary self. 
denials and penances. The facts of his life, as recorded, are, 
that he was born on the 27th of September, 1591, at Vich, 
in Catalonia; took the monastie vow in the Trinitarian Cop- 
vent in Saragossa in 1607; joined soon after another convent 
where the discipline was harsher; wonted himself to hair 
shirts, bloody scourging, and fasts sometimes of a week in 
length; was twice chosen the Superior of the houses of his 
Order; was lifted from the ground in spiritual eestasies; 
wrought many miracles; and on the 16th of August, 1625, was 
taken to his reward at the age of thirty-three. He was beati- 
fied by Pius VI. in 1779, and now, after an interval of eighty- 
three years, has taken his second spiritual degree. None will 
dispute his right to this honor after so long a delay. 

The twenty-six martyrs have a somewhat more striking 
record. The scene of their suffering was Nangasaki in Japan; 
the time was the oth of February, 1597; the manner of their 
death was crucifixion. The company may be conveniently 
divided into five classes,—three Franciscan priests, three 
Franciscan lay brethren, all of European descent, fifteen Jap- 
anese lay brethren of the third Order of St. Francis, two 
Japanese converts, added to the band because they ventured 
to lend aid to the martyrs on their way to the place of death, 
and three Japanese Jesuits. Of the individuals in these com- 
panies not very much is known. It is recorded of only one 
of the six Franciscans that he had received the gift of imir- 
acles; but this gift of the least of the fraternity may well be 
passed to the credit of the whole. Of the seventeen Japanese 
lay brethren, the most remarkable for courage and firmness 
seem to have been two boys of eleven and thirteen years, one 
of whom resisted the threats of the officers, and the other the 
pleadings of parents, and died chanting the Gloria Putri. 
Another of these Japanese, one Matthias, suffered vicarious 
punishment, substituting himself very adroitly for the genuine 
Matthias, a monk of the convent. The executioners were in- 
formed of the substitution, but as the man had confessed him- 
self to be a Christian, they did not care how the prescribed 
number was made up, and were ready to take him with the 
rest. 
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Martyrdom cancels many sins. But for that fortunate fact, 
it might have been impossible for the remaining virtues of the 
Franciscan confessors in Japan to obtain the glory of ecclesias- 
tical sainthood. Their acts in Japan were quite irregular. 
Pope Gregory XIII. had expressly reserved to the Jesuits 
the missionary ground of that heathen empire, and, in face 
of that reservation, the Franciscan brethren were no better 
than interlopers. But before their heroic death all objection 
falls; and it is not for men to interpose a doubt, when even 
the birds of heaven have left their witness. For it is piously 
related, that the fowls of the air refused to feed upon these 
blessed corpses, and that the faithful of Manilla and Macao 
were able to ransom the precious bones. By a decree of the 
10th of July, 1627, Pope Urban VIII. declared these crucified 
monks to be martyrs; by another decree of September 11th 
in the same year, the twenty-three Franciscans were ‘* beati- 
fied’ ; and two years later, in 1629, the three Jesuit brethren 
were also permitted to become * Beati.”” Since that decree, 
more than two hundred and thirty years have gone by ; and 
there have not been wanting scoffers to instance with indecent 
mirth this long delay as an insult to the memory of the holy 





martyrs. The pious, however, will be pleased to find in it 
another proof of the excessive caution of the Church in works 
of this serious nature. There can be no graver sin than to 
admit improper persons into the selectest circles of heaven. 
Better that many real saints should be excluded, than that 
one soul of doubtful sanctity should find a place in the society 
of the Lord. 

A service of such moment should of course be celebrated 
with all imaginable pomp. It should be, if possible, grander 
than a Jubilee, and the most magnificent religious spectacle 
Within the memory of man. The world should be summoned 
to meet in the city of God, and to witness the rare opening of 
these gates of heaven. On the 18th of January, 1862, His 
Eminence, Cardinal Caterini, ‘“‘ Prefect of the Congregation “i 
of Rome, addressed a circular to all the bishops of the Catholic 
world, in states heterodox not less than in states orthodox, 
inviting them, all and singular, to come up on the following 
Pentecost to the city of solemnities, and there assist in this 
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sublime manifestation of the power of the keys. In ordinary 
cases, it would have been sufficient to summon the prelates of 
Italy to give countenance to the ceremony. But the melan- 
choly revolt of the Italian sovereign making it probable that 
but few of the Italian bishops would find it convenient to he 
present, his Holiness was compelled to send out a wider call, 
and suggest to the obedient vassals of the Church this way 
of meeting the religious duty of visiting the sacred shrines, 
The wicked world was not quite able to recognize the wisdom 
or to appreciate the motive of this new assembly. Not only in 
Turin and Florenee, but in Paris and Vienna, were voices 
raised in doubt of the expediency of such a gathering. Some 
suspected a political design, and not a few zealous Romanists 
thought it unfit to attempt a display which was more likely to 
reveal the weakness than to illustrate the strength of the 
Chureh. But Pius LX. trusted in the Lord and in the hearts 
of the believers. The circular was sent out far and wide, in 
spite of objectors. The Vicar of Christ did not condescend 
to explain his motives to the secular powers, or to contend 
with evil-minded men of the world. It was enough that the 
faithful listened and approved. From all parts sympathizing 
letters came. The rumor increased that such a gathering 
would be seen on the next Pentecost as had not been wit- 
nessed since the day when the creed of Trent gave the law of 
the Church for all future time. Not only bishops, but priests 
and deacons and laity innumerable, announced that. thicy 
should go up to the feast. And the prospect was, that in 
multiplicity of dialects the Roman Pentecost of 1862 would 
surpass that first day in Jerusalem, when the Spirit descended 
in cloven tongues of flame. 

As early as May, it became evident that the ‘ Catholic 
world’ was moving Romeward. On all the railways, in all 
the steamers, the ordinary costumes of travel were plentifully 
diversified by the long robes of the ecclesiastical orders. Thie 
roads of Italy being virtually closed to pilgrims on this errand, 
(since Victor Emmanuel declined to permit in foreign priests 
what he could not allow to priests of his own dominion,) 
France became the great religious thoroughfare, and Mar- 
seilles the favored port of embarkation. This old city has 
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not heretofore been specially noted for its religious charm. 
The use of sacred names has been rather to point profanity 
than to illustrate piety, and the “Star of the Sea” has not 
heen worshipped very ardently by the mariners of that bay. 
ut the advent and departure of such numbers of holy men 
so transfigured this profane city that it seemed, in the lan- 
cuage of M. Chantrel, ‘‘to renew scenes worthy of the most 
beautiful ages of faith.’ Pious chants took the place of vulgar 
songs; erowds knelt to receive episcopal benediction ; the 
few discordant voices were lost in the general acclaim; and 
the bishops from the lands of the infidel were charmed to find 
that France had returned from its scepticism to the sincerity 
of faith. 

The transit of the vast multitude was made without acci- 
dent. The Queen of Heaven watched over these pious voya- 
vers. We may presume that, on landing at Civita Vecchia, 
they were not exempt from the tribute which all travellers 
are compelled to pay to the officials and the facchini of that 
religious city, and that not a few inwardly cursed the necessity 
which foreed them to Rome through that doorway of iniquity. 
The most skilled in extortion may take a lesson from the arts 
and lies of the Papal seaport. The dangers of this purgatory 
were safely encountered, however, and the prelates seem to 
have arrived in Rome without loss of robes or ornaments. 
It is pleasant to the French heart of M. Chantrel to reflect 
that the “eldest daughter of the Church,” as was proper, 
took the lead of all her sisters in the number of her pilgrims 
and the elegance of their costumes. For a dozen years and 
more, French military uniforms at every corner have reminded 
the Roman people of their civil vassalage ; but now, as one 
letter-writer enthusiastically avers, ‘ everywhere you see the 
rabat; the rabat is present in all the manifestations; the 
rabat is the master of Rome.” The rabat, we may add, is 
the long white-bordered mantle which marks the robe of the 
French priest. 

On Thursday, the 22d of May, was held in the Royal Hall, 
between the Sistine and Pauline Chapels, a ‘ semi-public 
consistory,” of the College of Cardinals and more than two 
hundred bishops, in which the Pope pronounced an “ allocu- 
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tion’ in the Latin tongue, setting forth his wishes, asking m 
the prayers and aid of his brethren, and mildly rebuking his t] 
persecutors and enemies. At this consistory, by.a unanimous a] 
vote, the august assembly consented to the canonization of the ly 
twenty-six martyrs of Japan. Two days later, another similar e 
consistory of cardinals and bishops ratified by their suffrage \ 
the nomination of the blessed Michael de Sanctis. That this ‘| 
self-denying service might not go without its just reward, the Ww 
Roman Senate, by a grave decree of the 22d of May, “ in the ti 
year 2646 of the foundation of Rome, and 1862 of the Incar- fy 
nation of Jesus Christ,” (A. U. C. et A. D.,— a happy com- A 
bination of the Pagan and Christian dignity of the world’s ( 
capital,) admitted all the prelates assisting in these ceremo- Q 
nies to the rights of citizenship; gave to * these valiant de- L 
fenders of the faith, who have deserved so well of the Catholic e 
religion, the same honors in which Paul, the Apostle to the t] 
Gentiles, gloried; and, to keep the tradition of a day so mem- 
orable, and of this decree, have resolved to place an inscription \ 
in marble in the halls of the Capitol.” It is to be feared that t] 
the rights of a Roman citizen will not avail in other states to fi 
save from arrest or to secure respect; and to one who con- 4 
siders the character of the Roman police, the value of citizen- ( 
ship, even within the municipal limits, may be questioned. r 
This was followed, on the first day of June, by the address of t 
the young men of Rome, in which the fidelity of this class ( 
to the Holy Father was affirmed, and the wicked schemes of | 
the revolutionists and the Utopian dreamers of Italian unity i 
were suitably denounced. Two hundred voices then joined 
in a hymn to Pius IX. and in four other cantatas in his 
honor. We are not informed that this delegation represented ( 
the general sentiment of the Roman young men; and evel 
Cardinal Wiseman seems to hint, in his condescending reply . 
to the address, that there is some difference of opinion on tlie f 
general question, and that the young men may have to vindl- | 
cate “by arms” what their songs and their rhetoric have s0 } 
feelingly expressed. ] 
It was painful for the Holy Father, in welcoming the faithful 
from foreign lands, — from heretic England, and schismatic 
Russia, and infidel Syria, and America beyond the sea, — tv 
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miss the faces of his dear Italian brothers, and to know that in 
this mingling of voices the sweet Tuscan tongue must be of 
all most mute. But his sad heart was in a measure consoled 
hy the loyal and sympathizing messages that absent Italy 
could send to the feast at which she might not be a guest. 
And Italy was not wholly unrepresented. Not to mention 
the supply of holy men which Rome and its neighborhood 
were able to bring, a few Neapolitan prelates were providen- 
tially present in Rome, whom the fortunes of war had driven 
from their former abodes. Sixtus Riario Sforza, sometime 
Archbishop of Naples, was able to occupy his seat in the Sacred 
College, and to vote for the canonization. Reggio, Sorrento, 
Sora, and Aquila were all represented by their rulers in the 
Lord. And these, though few in the comparison with the del- 
egates from other Catholic states, could confirm the claim of 
the council to be GEcumenical, — of * all nations.” 

A few statistics may not be wholly without interest. There 
were present at the solemnity of canonization in Rome, on 
the 8th of June, 1862, forty-three cardinals, five patriarchs, 
fifty-two archbishops, one hundred and eighty-six bishops, in 
all two hundred and eighty-seven princes and pastors of the 
Church. Only eighteen of the cardinals were absent, the 
present number of the Sacred College being sixty-one. Of 
these eighteen, ten were prohibited from attending by the 
order of Vietor Emmanuel, one by the order of the king of 
Portugal, and the remainder were detained either by physical 
infirmities or by pressing official business. Of the eleven 
“patriarchs ” of the Catholic Church, five were present ; the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, of the West Indies, of Venice, 
of Antioch, and of Constantinople in the Greek Catholic com- 
munion. Of the archbishops present, nine were from France, 
seven from Germany (including Poland and Dalmatia), seven 
from the East, four from Spain, four from America, three from 
Italy, and one from Ireland ; the others having their sees ‘* 7m 
partibus infidelium.” Of the bishops, forty-one were from 
France, twenty-seven from Austria, twenty-four from Italy, 
twenty from Germany and Prussia, twenty from England and 
Ireland, sixteen from Spain, five from the East, three from 
Belgium and Holland, two from Russia and Poland, thirteen 
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from the United States, and the remainder from various he- 
retical lands. Guinea, Egypt, India, Sweden, Scotland, were 
represented by their ‘* Apostolic Vicars.” 

It was with such a magnificent and august body of assist. 
ants that Pius IX. was enabled to complete his sacred task, 
The heavens smiled approvingly ; and the cannon of the Cas. 
tle of the Holy Angel saluted a splendid dawn and a clear 
horizon on the long expected 8th of June. At the first break 
of day, crowds from every quarter of the seven-hilled city 
were seen pressing on to the great square in front of the 
cathedral of the world, the broad dimensions of which became 
soon an immense sea of eager, joyful, and wondering faces, 
Those nearest to the church were privileged to beguile their 
impatience by the study of the colossal pictures along the 
facade, presenting, in the grandiose style of Roman festival 
art, the celestial glories of the new saints in contrast with 
their terrestrial pains. On the large banner which floated in 
the wind these rapt souls were shown seated upon the clouds 
and * drunk with the abundance of God’s house.” Above the 
principal door were exhibited the forms of the Franciscans, 
nailed to their crosses, yet without sign of agony in limb or 
feature. Over the door to the right, the meek triad of suffer- 
ing Jesuits smiled benignantly upon a kneeling bishop and a 
prostrate king, with his courtiers around him. Over the left 
door Jesus Christ was seen handing, with the most tender 
compassion, his divine heart into the bosom of his servant, 
Michael de Sanctis. Suitable inscriptions aided the faithful 
to understand these symbols. 
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At a few minutes past seven, the sublime procession, having 
passed the Sistine Chapel, down the “ Scala Regia” into the 
colonnade on the right, and across the square, through thie 
colonnade on the left, entered the grand doorway of the 
church. It were a weary and endless task to enumerate 
those details of the vast procession on which our author lav- 
ishes his pious rhetoric. To those who have been in the pon- 
tifical city such pomps are sufficiently familiar, at least in 
their general features. To others they are simply tedious. 
We forbear to describe the devices, the dresses, the colors, 
and the emblems of the several ranks in the interminable 
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he- line. Impartial witnesses have testified that they were worthy 
vere of the occasion. 
As the foot of each attendant in the procession crossed 
sist- the threshold of the Basilica, he was expected to chant the 
ask, Reeina Cali; and soon the vast vault of the cathedral re- 
Cas. syunded with the murmurs of these myriad voices. Passing 
lear up the nave, the procession halted in front of that great altar, 
reak used only on occasions of state, to allow his Holiness to de- 
city BR scend and kneel beneath the baldachino above the tomb of 
the the Prince of the Apostles. This first service of prayer per- 
ame [ge turmed, the Pope is conducted to his throne in the raised 
ces, tribune at the upper end of the basilica, where in turn the 
heir several dignitaries approach to pay their homage. The car- 
the [& dinals kiss his hand ; the prelates kiss his knee; and the other 
‘ival J (dignitaries are sufficiently honored in saluting the foot of the 
vith L Holy Father. Then, when all have found their appointed 
lin [me places, and the special assistants are grouped around the 
yuds ff throne, the Cardinal Clarelli, with a lighted torch in his 
the J— hand, approaches, kneels reverently, and in a clear accent, 
ans, through the mouth of his attendant, enunciates the formal 
) or q request of canonization: ‘* Beatissime Pater, reverendissimus 
ffer- [B dominus Cardinalis Clarelli hic prasens, tnstanter petit per 
ida : Sanctitatem vestram catalogo Sanetorum Domini Nostri Jesu 
left fF) Christi adseribi, et tamquam Sanctos ab omnibus Christi 
ider i fidelibus pronunciari venerandos, beatos Petrum Baptistum, 
ant, Paulum, eorumque Socios, Martyres, et Michaelem de Sanc- 
hful f tis, Confessorem.”’ 

; This is the first call. His Holiness promptly answers through 
ving F the mouth of his scribe, Monsignore Pacifici, that he is well 
the §) disposed to grant the request; but that it is first proper to 
the [fF implore the aid of the heavenly host, the blessed Apostles and 
the J) the Immaculate Virgin; which is done by the choir singing 
rate fF) the Litanies, and the answering chorus of innumerable voices. 
lav- [) Then the Cardinal kneels again, and the demand is made 
yon- Y§ more pressing. It is now, not “ instanter,’” but “ instantius.” 
t in f§ Still the Holy Father is reluctant. The Holy Ghost must be 
ous. J} summoned; and the voice of the Pontiff is heard intoning 
ors, [| the Veni Creator Spiritus, to which the assistants and all 
able [| the people shout the “Amen.” A third time the demand is 
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pressed, and it is now ‘‘instantissime.”’ There need be i th 
longer delay. The saints are present, the Apostles have heard, sa 
the Mother of God bends over them, and the Spirit moves of 
above them. Seated in his chair of state, as Doctor and Chief of 
of the Chureh Universal, Pius LX.,in the name of the Father. th 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, solemnly decrees and pronounces o 
that the names of the twenty-six martyrs of Japan, and Mi- e. 
chael de Sanctis the Confessor, are henceforth and forever \ 
inscribed on the catalogue of the saints, ** ad honorem Sancte e' 
et Individue Trinitatis, ad exaltationem Fidei Catholice et 
Christiane religionis augmentum, auctoritate Domini Nostri t} 
Jesu Christi, Beatorum Apostolum Petri et Pauli, ac Nostra; 0 
matura deliberatione prehabita, et Divina ope sepius implo- W 
rata, ac de Venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum Sancta Roma- V 
nx Ecclesiew Cardinalium, Patriarcharwn, Archiepiscoporum et I 
Episcoporum in Urbe existente consilio.” U 
The kneeling Cardinal gives back the thanks of the Church t 
for the gracious decree. A swift scribe is directed to engross t 
it upon enduring parchment. Led by his Holiness, forty J f 
thousand voices join in the grand Te Deum. The bells of the Fe « 
basilica and the cannon of the castle give signal to the hue J 1 
dreds of bells on the churches of the city, and summon the J s 
faithful to raise thanksgivings and to gain “indulgences.” FE « 
The intercession of the new saints is invoked, and the nev FO 3 
form of prayer suited to these saints is repeated. A grand J 
pontifical mass is celebrated, and a learned and touching hom- | 


ily pronounced by the lips of the Pope. With the Papal cross 
in hand, an apostolic sub-deacon promises to each of the 
assembled multitude a plenary indulgence. The offerings 
of candles, of bread, of wine, of water, of doves, pigeons, and 
little birds, are presented by the assistants from three tables 
at the left of the altar. The Holy Father washes his hands in 
water poured upon them by the Roman Senator, and wipes 
them with a napkin which the assisting Cardinal hands to 
him ; and the ceremony is concluded. ‘ Ite, missa est.”’ 

In this rapid summary we have said nothing of the internal 
decorations of the cathedral; of the showy tapestries on the 
columns, the gigantic candelabra, the quaint inscriptions; 
the twenty-two pictures distributed upon the walls, illustrating 
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the numerous miracles and the cruel sufferings of the new 
saints; the blaze of light from the thirty-six thousand pounds 
of wax consumed in the service of six hours ; the brilliant hues 
of the dresses and ornaments, the stars and the crosses, under 
this overwhelming light ; —all these in that miracle of art and 
grandeur, the Cathedral of St. Peter. Well might the believer 
exclaim, that this was indeed the promised glory of heaven! 
Well might the enraptured pilgrim feel ready to die after his 
eyes had looked upon this amazing marvel. 

If the reports of the several prelates, on their return to 
their homes, are to be taken as proof of the general sentiment 
of the Council, this great synod at Rome in the year 1862 
Was in every respect a triumph and a success. No discordant 
voice was raised to mar the harmony of the consenting throng. 
It was a marvellous illustration of the unity of God’s Church 
upon the earth. All that was wanting to the full triumph of 
the scene was the presence of those * illustrious strangers,” 
the Japanese ambassadors, whom Providence seemed expressly 
for this end to direct to the European shore. If they had 
obeyed these leadings, and had taken Rome on their returning 
way from London and Paris, M. Chantrel is confident that the 
spectacle of faith and prayer, and the honors paid to their 
countrymen, would have convinced them of the superior great- 
ness of Christian society, and perhaps have won their hearts 
to Christ, and so secured the new conversion of their nation. 
In the joyful words of the historian of this great ceremony, 
“The canonization of the martyrs of Japan opens a new era 
in the history of the Church, — the era of the conversion of the 
East, of the end of the Greek schism, the return of the Prot- 
estants, and the defeat of the Revolution. Let us not be 
alarmed at the crises which it must pass through; these are 
the last pains of a sickness that is h valed, the last efforts of 
impiety to retard the inevitable hour of its disaster.” 

It is impossible for one not bred a Romanist to read the tire- 
some detail of ceremonial, —of which we have given but a 
very small part in the foregoing sketch, — or to listen to the 
tone of official enthusiasm in the recital, without a painful 
sense of something in them at once childish and effete. We 
do not dispute— for we have ourselves experienced — the 
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effect on the imagination of these ecclesiastical pomps, wind- 
ing, with quaint robes and emblems, through the melancholy 
streets of Rome. We have been touched by the symbolic 
meanings covered in those gay and strange disguises, — still 
more by the fact that they are the emblems which speak to 
the eye, even now, of that awful and overshadowing power of 
the Church of the Middle Age; by sympathy, also, with what 
will sometimes appear in them sincere and tender, as belonging 
to the real faith of a living people. We do not quarrel with 
them because they speak to us in a dialect of past ages of 
faith, so foreign and strange to us. But one contrast strikes 










































us, when we think what these ceremonies— and especially 
this crowning one of canonization — have been to other times, 
and what they are to ours. In this view, they are far from 
being the triumphal spectacle, and the earnest of spiritual 
dominion, which they have seemed to our enthusiastic nar- 
‘ator. On the contrary, they are the most pathetic symbol of 
the change which the passing centuries have brought upon the 
Church and the world. 

If we recall the sainted names of the first age of the Church, 
we find they include those dearest to the memory and imagi- 
nation of every Christian believer, from the narratives of the 
Testament, or from the tragical annals of early martyrdom. 
If we recall the names of the second age, we find they include 
those of the heroes and martyrs of the Christian civilization of 
Europe, — such as Martin, and Boniface, and Anschar, — who 
represent the victorious encounter of Christianity with the 
merciless paganism of the French, the German, and the North- 
man; or of others, as St. Bavon and St. Germain,* and so 
many of the pious monks, who taught the first lessons of 
humanity and mercy in the corrupt and wicked estate of the 
perishing Empire of the Cxsars. Still further on, such names 

s St. Louis and St. Roch, St. Bernard and St. Charles, speak 
to us of the Church in its era of nobility and power, when it 
was the consecration of royalty to be the helper of the weak, 
when the healer of pestilence, the redeemer of captives, and 
the feeder of the poor, stood highest in that hierarchy of 











* See Guizot’s “ Civilization in France.” 
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illustrious men whom the Church held worthy of its celestial 
honors. The sweetness and purity of the noblest womanhood 
has never been more delicately embodied than in those Cath- 
olic idealizations that made the fairest inspiration of me- 
dixval art. These all represent to us phases of that great 
and manifold life by which Catholic Christianity has rendered 
its indispensable services to the world; and, while that was 
in its best estate, its representative names were likewise the 
foremost and noblest of their age. It was not only natural, 
but right, — a means of influence without which the work of 
the Church would have lacked one very essential thing, — that 
the feudal hierarchy in the state should be matched by an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in the unseen world; and it is to the 
lasting honor of the Church, that those whom it raised to its 
rank of supreme beatitude should have included not only the 
noble and the strong, but also so many of the humble, the 
poor, the suffering, and the weak. So far as it went, this 
hierarchy did in fact do honor to genuine Christian virtues ; 
and among them the high and the low had impartial recog- 
nition. 

It is to the credit of that Church in its decline, that the 
candidates for its supreme rank of sainthood should still in- 
clude the poor of this world, rich in faith, and those whom 
God has ‘“¢chosen in the furnace of affliction.’ That one 
lesson of the profoundest humanity may still be read on the 
flaunting banners, and in the myriad of kindled tapers, that 
do honor to the few poor and nameless men who died in tor- 
ture for their faith, in an obscure and distant island, so long 
ago, that, without this gorgeous ceremonial, the world would 
have forgotten that they had ever been. We are far from 
mocking at even the hollow form and unmeaning words that 
may possibly convey to any human heart the sense of sym- 
pathy offered to the humblest from the highest, — the lesson 
that it is precisely the humblest that are nearest to the heart 
of the Most High. But we think of that wealth of the noblest 
life in these later days which by the creed of Romanism is 
outcast and accursed ; we remember how far its sainted cata- 
logue is from including the true representative names of mod- 
ern Christianity ; and then these pompous ceremonials seem to 
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us little less than a profanation and a he. Then it is to us 
a confession of failure and decay, the more touching because 
unconscious, that, letting pass in despair the so far grander 
army of the faithful in the world’s battles of holiness and 
truth, that Church ean find illustration of the virtues fit to 
win its highest official honor only in the obscure, almost for- 
gotten, half-mythical lives of these poor martyrs of Japan. 


Arr. VI.— DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL. 


1. Democracy in America. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 7rans- 
luted by Hexry Reeve, Esq. Edited, with Notes, the Translation 
revised and in great part rewritten, and the Additions made to the 
recent Paris Editions now first translated, hy Franeis Bowey, 
Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Two volumes. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1862. 

2. Quarterly Review for July, 1861. Art. Democracy on its Trial. 





THE rebellion of the Southern aristocracy against a lawful 
government was a godsend to the high conservatives and de- 
fenders of prerogative everywhere, who welcomed it as heartily 
as if there had never been a rebellion before, or as if there 
never had been an unjustifiable one, or against any other than 
a democratic government. Especially the Tory party in Eng- 
land, which has lost ground every year more and more as 
liberal principles of government have gained the ascendency, 
has been eager to turn our misfortunes to their own uses as a 
party argument. If this were all, we could very easily under- 
stand it; but that the so-called liberal press, which professes 
to sympathize with free institutions all over the world, should 
be just as ready to rejoice at the anticipated overthrow of free 
institutions here, is hard to explain, except by the bigotry with 
which they reverence one special form of free institutions. 

We republicans have been disposed, of late years, to let the 
argument as to forms of government be dropped. Agreeing 
to the doctrine of Pope’s hackneyed line, that ‘ that which is 
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O Us jest administered is best,’ we have heartily given Eneland 
alise credit for having a free and well-adiministered government, — 
hder resting on a false basis, as we believed, but so elastic and easily 
ani adapted to the changing wants of the nation, that its equilib- 
it to rium was always maintained, and it was on the whole the best . 
for- eovernment for that people, besides having some features $ 


which we should be glad to adopt here. We were satisfied 
when Italy was made a constitutional monarchy under Victor 
Emmanuel, rather than a republic; and there has ever been a 
strong disposition among us, we are ashamed to say, to laud the 
usurped despotism of Napoleon IJ. But our English friends 
are less tolerant; they are afraid to trust their case to its own 
merits, and seem to think that the only way to prove theirs a 
beneficent and well-balanced form of government is to show 





ei that ours is not. So they refuse to wait for the results of the 
ai present struggle, when they will be able to study events a little 
we in perspective and with some degree of calmness, but insist 
eh upon an immediate verdict of guilty. 
In entering upon a defence of American Democracy, we 
desire to state distinctly, at the outset, what it is that we wish 
_toprove. In the first place, it is American Democracy we are 
‘ful [—) to speak of,—the intelligent, law-abiding Democracy of the 
de- [United States, — not the turbulent democracy of Athens, Paris, 
tily [Por Mexico. Neither are we to speak specially of the American 
ere : Constitution, nor of American society, except in so far as 
lan ; directly connected with the democracy of the country. More- 
ne. [P over, we are far from claiming that our government is perfect, 
as either in form or administration. We have faults enough, 
ey, (fe Heaven knows, both as a people and as a nation, perhaps many 
sa [eof them directly traceable to our institutions ; and we trust we 
ler. [p) shall not be led by a false patriotism to extenuate any of these. 
ses |) What we claim is, that democracy is a sound and conservative 
id) basis of government, — we think the soundest and most con- 
ree =) servative; that the government we have founded upon it is 
ith jy the best adapted to our wants as a nation; that it is far from 
} being as defective in its regular working as is commonly 
he >) charged; and that its chief faults are not the necessary growth 
ne [4 of the democratic principle, but are extraneous and curable, 


is | @ and indeed directly owing to the democratic principle being car- 
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ried out only partially and imperfectly, while many of the faults 
of which it is accused do not exist at all. We say so much 
in behalf of the national government. With respect to some 
of the State governments, — those in which the population js 
most purely American, and in which the principle of democ- 
racy is most completely adopted in practice, — we do not hesi- 
tate to go further, and assert that no communities of equal 
extent in history have been so well governed as these. 

It seems to be hard for European writers to conceive of 
democracy except as the government by a particular part of 
the people, —that part which the Greeks ealled the Demos. 
the Romans the Plebs, and the English the lower classes. 
If this were a true definition, the question would be settled at 
once against democracy ; for this portion of the citizens, acting 
as a class, are quite as selfish as any other class, and less en- 
lightened. But, however it may have been in Athens or Rome. 
this is not the idea or the practice of American democracy. 
whose maxim is, that the government belongs of right to the 
whole people, and not to any class, whether distinguished as 
such by wealth or birth, or by the want of these. Only one 
class has ever exercised extensive political power in this coun- 
try,—that of the slaveholders; but their domination, which 
has been at the root of most of our political evils for the last 
generation, has been at last thrown off, and we have no reason 
to fear the predominance of any other class, unless false 
theories of democracy succeed, as they have already succeeded 
in some cities, in throwing the power into the hands of the 
mob. Mobocracy is the corruption of democracy, as despotisin 
is of monarchy, and oligarchy of aristocracy. 

Sut it is urged that the lower classes cannot help but rule 
where they have equal rights with the higher, because they 
will always form a majority. To this two replies may be made. 
First, that wealth and social position have so much inherent 
power, that they will generally succeed in obtaining the control 
of public affairs wherever matters are left, as in a democracy. 
to take their natural course. Even in New England it is not 
often that any but men of means are chosen to important 
offices ; and the complaint that the rich manage things as they J _ 
please, is oftener heard than the opposite one, that the poor 
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vote away the money of the rich. Secondly, there is a remark- 
able degree of equality among us, not merely political, but 
actual, resulting as well from the institutions as from the 
veneral prosperity of the country.* We know that absolute 
equality is out of the question, even if it were desirable; and 
that the growth of wealth and population, and the centralizing 
of industry, are constantly tending to counteract this natural 
influence of our institutions, and afflict us with all the evils 
that wait upon civilization. But to meet these evils we recog- 
nize as one of the chief problems given to our nation to solve ; 
and much is done towards solving it when we have secured to 
every man the fullest control over himself. We think it ought 
to be met, and the solution effected, not by any agrarian, 
socialistic laws, but by the fostering of every branch of national 
industry, and the free operation of natural laws of distribution ; 
that this wealth as it increases should not, as is usually the 
ease, be distributed more and more unequally, but that, as the 
country grows richer, the mass of the people should grow 
richer likewise, and not a few millionnaires.¢ The surest means 
to prevent the lower classes from ruling, is to have no lower 


classes. 





[t is in this antagonism between rich and poor that Lord 
Macaulay, in his famous letter to Mr. Randall, finds the chief 
danger to our institutions, where he says: * The day will 
come when, in the State of New York, a multitude of people, 
not one of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or ex- 





* “ America exhibits in her social state an extraordinary phenomenon. Men are 
there seen on a greater equality in point of fortune and intellect, or, in other words, 
more equal in their strength, than in any other country of the world, or in any age 
of which history has preserved the remembrance.” — De Tocqueville, Vol. I. p. 
67. It was a similar equality in Athens (in the privileged democracy) that made 
the choice of magistrates by lot not so utterly absurd as it seems at first sight. 

+t There is no doubt that this is the casein New England, where the most striking 
fact attendant on the growth of public prosperity is the diminution of the number 
of the very poor. Fifty years ago there was a large class of wretched, degraded 
poor in all the country towns. Now there is no such class, except in secluded dis. 
tricts here and there ; and it may almost be said that there are no native paupers. 
For instance, Dedham, Massachusetts, a very fair specimen of a New England 
country town, has now less than a dozen native paupers in a population of about 
6,000. In 1818 it had 26 (mostly native, of course), in a population of about 
2.500. 
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pects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legisla- 
ture. Is it possible to doubt what sort of a legislature will be 
chosen 7’? We will observe that a proletariat in the condition 
described, (especially of Americans, who are accustomed to 
have plenty to eat,) which, nevertheless, should patiently wait 
to choose a legislature, and have that legislature pass laws 
for their relief, at the expense of the rich, would be a most re- 
markable proletariat, and well worthy the elective franchise. 
People in this condition usually help themselves, and to con- 
trol them in such a case depends, not on the form, but on the 
energy of the institutions. Democratic institutions may be as 
energetic as any, and De Tocqueville bears ample testimony to 
the extensive powers possessed by our magistrates ; in which 
the prophets across the water, who bewail the high-handed 
measures of our Executive, seem to concur. We have had 
strikes and riots here, but our institutions have survived them, 
just as the English have. But Lord Macaulay seems to have 
been under the delusion, that we intended to adopt the Eng- 
lish policy of free trade. He should have known that, except 
for the controlling influence of slavery, to which free trade was 
an important auxiliary, there has never been a time when the 
masses of this country have not been clear-sighted enough to 
adopt the American system, of protection to home industry 
and development of national resources, which benefits all 
classes alike, in preference to the English theory, which tends 
to throw all power and wealth into the hands of a few. When 
we pride ourselves on the increased prosperity of our country, 
we mean not merely that the wealth is greater, but that it is 
better distributed. We have already shown that, so far from 
the tendency which Lord Macaulay prophesies, the prosperity 
and comfort of the masses have increased with the increase of 
population, and exist at the present day in the general ratio of 
the compactness and average wealth of the several States. 

We have already intimated that the chief danger to our in- 
stitutions consists, not in their having a democratic basis, but 
in this principle of democracy being at times lost sight of in 
practice, and specious theories foisted in its place. There is a 
false democracy, which has had much influence, and wrought 
irreparable mischief, which has done its best to put all power 
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into the hands of those least fit to exercise it, and the practical 
effeet of which is, that the country has been ruled for years by 
the joint power of the two most dangerous classes, — that of the 
slaveholders, founded on unjust wealth, and that of the city 
mob, used as the tools of the former. It was an honest, plau- 
sible theory at the start, that all adult males should vote, and 
vote for all officers ; if democracy was right, why not carry it 
out consistently ? But the actual, inherited, American theory 
of democracy was lost sight of. 

The American idea of democracy is based upon the right of 
every person to have a share in the government, as the only 
guaranty against oppression. On this alone rests the claim 
toaright to vote. but the suffrage is not merely a right 
necessary for the protection of the individual; it carries with 
it also a power over the property and actions of others. The 
exercise of this power has nothing to do with the rights of the 
individual. It belongs to society, to the state, and it is only 
as a member of the state that the individual possesses it. It 
is a dangerous power, whatever hands may hold it, and has 
seldom in history been exercised without being abused. Still 
it must be placed somewhere, or the state does not exist. If 
it were possible to determine by any process who in the com- 
munity are fit to be trusted with it, it should certainly be given 
to them; for where natural rights do not exist, we must follow 
expediency. To give it to any one man, or any body of men, 
selected by chance or birth, is absurd; even wealth and cul- 
ture are no certain guides; for although they may imply 
ability, they do not necessarily imply purity of motive. We 
Americans believe it is safer to give it to the whole people, 
than to any part of the people. But inasmuch as it is a trust, 
and not a right, we hold that it is the duty of the state — nay, 
its only salvation — to see to it that the citizens are rendered 
capable of exercising it. Education and virtue are the only 
safeguards of democratic liberty. 

This is the American theory of democracy. It gives to 
every man a share in the government, partly as a right, partly 
as a trust; and it recognizes the duty of the state to fit its 
citizens to exercise this sacred trust, so far at least as political 
institutions can accomplish it. The words which Burke wrote 
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in condemnation of democracy we accept heartily, and act fr 
upon as the fundamental principle of our democratic govern- si 
ment. ‘ All persons possessing any portion of power ought , 
to be strongly and awfully impressed with an idea that they 7 
act in trust; and that they are to account for their conduct te 
in that trust to the one great Master, Author, and Founder of fe 
society.” How far we have wandered in practice from this v 
lofty ideal, we know too well. We do not expect that our te 
institutions will ever actually bring about a state of society 9 
such as this theory would demand, in which every member . 
shall be virtuous and enlightened. Nevertheless, we place ti 
our mark high, and can but do our utmost to reach it. And r 
we believe it is so far practicable as this, —that the vast h 
majority of the community shall be so trained as to be at {] 
once honest and intelligent in political affairs. We believe 0 
we have accomplished this in New England, where the propor- t 
tion of the worthless and vicious in the native population is t 
so small that it has absolutely no weight; they may have the " 
right of suffrage, but it is harmless in their hands. Indeed, we e 
assert without hesitation, that the native population through- ( 
out the Northern States might be safely trusted with the most : 
unlimited freedom of suffrage. Imperfect as their educational ¢ 
institutions are, compared with those of New England, they { 


have accomplished the result they were designed to accom- 
plish, and created a people fit for democracy. But, unfortu- 
nately, a theory which answered well enough when it was first 
put in practice was boldly kept up after the country had been 
overrun with hordes of ignorant and vicious foreigners, — the 
outgrowth of monarchical and aristocratic institutions in Ku- 
rope, just as the “ poor whites” are the outgrowth of aristo- 
cratic institutions in the South. It is these, not native Ameri- 
cans, who have been the tools of demagogues, and who have 
cursed the land with the rule of the slave power. And it 
was false theories of democracy that put the power into their 
hands. 

Now, neither the theory of universal suffrage, as we have 
propounded it, nor its traditionary practice in the States of 
the American Union, is at all inconsistent with restrictions 
upon its universality. Indeed, it requires them. If the 
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act franchise were merely a right, no restriction would be admis- 
Th- sible; but it is also a trust, and must be carefully guarded. 
ght But observe, there is this fundamental distinction between the 
hey restrictions imposed here and in England. There, the aris- 
uct tocratie theory takes for granted that the franchise belongs to 
r of few, and grudgingly asks, now and then, how much further it 
his will be safe to extend it. Here, we assume that it belongs 
our to all, and only ask who has forfeited it. This question is 
ety answered variously in different States. Foreigners, of course, 
ber must pass more or less of a probation before being admitted 
ace to it. A certain degree of maturity is necessary, and it has 
.nd been fixed roughly at twenty-one years. The prejudices in- 
“ast herited from our ancestors have confined it to the male sex ; 
at the prejudices derived from slavery, to the white race, in most 
eve of the States. In Massachusetts and Connecticut, the two 
Or typical New England States, ability to read and write is a 
| is test; in Massachusetts, the payment of taxes is also required. 
the These two qualifications go as far, in respect to property and 
we education, as we think of any real consequence; but they are 
gh- of importance, not so much from their actually restricting the 
10st suffrage, (which they effect very little in a community of such 
nal general prosperity and intelligence as ours,) but as a safeguard 
hey for the future. In our cities they are of value already, and if 
om- some means could be devised of restricting the suffrage in the 
“tu- direction of crime, the great peril of our institutions — mob- 
irst ocracy — would be nearly averted.* 
een The theory we have described is practically developed and 
the carried out in the New England town system, of which De 


Eu- 


StO- 


Tocqueville gives an accurate and appreciative sketch. This 
system is the fairest exponent of American democracy, and 
has in full the merit which Mill ascribes to theoretically good 
governments, as consisting ‘partly of the degree in which 
they promote the general mental advancement of the com- 
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* This is, perhaps, hardly the place for suggestions of this nature ; but it seems 
to us that, if convicted criminals were to be deprived of the franchise for a term of 
years after leaving the prison, the desired end might be accomplished. This would 
leave the door open for refurmation, and at the same time would deprive the class 
of criminals of political power, — those who live by crime, and are sent to jail as a 
matter of course every year or two. 
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munity, including under that phrase advancement in intellect, 
in virtue, and in practical activity and efficiency, and partly of 





the degree of perfection with which they organize the moral, de 
intellectual, and active worth already existing, so as to oper- | 
ate with the greatest effect on public affairs.” We think el 
that this system, the most characteristic product of American p 
institutions, deserves some little notice from English writers ly 
upon our affairs, who always choose to take the city of New w 
York as their specimen of American democracy, — a city 1) 
where genuine democracy does not exist at all, and where 

unlimited suffrage, not modified by adequate institutions of ti 
political education, has given the control of affairs to a city d 
rabble (largely composed of naturalized foreigners), and made a 
New York perhaps the worst governed community in the e 
world. A mobocratic rule like this is one of the chief dan- te 
gers to which democratic institutions are liable; but it is no t 
more their necessary consequence, than an oligarchie terrorism zi 
like that of Venice or South Carolina is the necessary growth t 
of the aristocratic constitution of Great britain. The New 0 
York mobocracy may be well taken as a warning to over- t] 
hasty innovators among ourselves, but we protest against its a 
being considered a legitimate outgrowth of democracy. The p 
cause of its degeneracy is, that the ardent radicalism of thirty \ 
years ago conceived that the theory of democracy required e 
unrestricted suffrage, and the election of all officers by the p 
people; so it is (or has been) practically open to everybody to } 
vote who chose, and indeed as often as he pleased, and of 0 
course every city officer has been chosen by the mob. But t 
they did not see that this was only one half of democracy, — r 
the half, too, in which democracy would fail if anywhere, when 

compared with other forms of government, and which, without d 
the other half to balance and direct it, might be rather per- h 
nicious than beneficial. It is true that the town system | 
cannot be applied to cities, whose inhabitants are too numerous S 
and know too little of each other to admit of pure democracy. h 
This is a defect in the nature of things, for which there is no t 
certain remedy, and which constantly tends, in large cities, to f 


turn democracy into mobocracy. But, for this very reason, it 
is all the more necessary to protect the purity of election here 
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am 


by all possible safeguards, and to make the country towns 
(from which the cities draw their life) nurseries of practical 
democracy. Neither of these things was done in New York. 
The polls were left to the control of the Empire Club and 
emigrant-runners, and the townships were left with only im- 








an perfectly democratic institutions. We repeat, — and it cannot 
ers be repeated too often,—this is not democracy, but false de- 
ew mocracy ; and it is this which is to be held responsible for the 
‘ity partial failure of free institutions in our large cities.* 
pee In New England we have thus far resisted the temptation 
of to substitute theory for the hereditary and well-balanced 
‘ity democracy under which we prosper so well. We have not 
ide accepted the doctrine, that the suffrage is the natural right of 
the every vagabond and scoundrel, and we have not made the 
an- tenure of all offices dependent upon periodical election. At 
no the same time, we have maintained the principle of decentrali- 
ism zation in local administration, and above all have recognized 
vth the duty of the state to educate its citizens. For this end 
ew our common-school system was established. But valuable as 
"er- this is, it is infinitely less efficient than the democratic town 
its administration, in which every citizen can take a personal 
he part. Schooling is not enough; if it were, German peasants 
irty would be as well fitted for democracy as New England farm- 
red ers. The other Northern States are nearly as zealous in 
the public education as those of New England, but it is a serious, 
, to perhaps fatal defect, that their town affairs are not conducted 
| of on the principle of pure democracy, but that they delegate 
But the powers which the people of New England exercise di- 


a pee 

' We will illustrate this by explaining in a few words the 
difference between the New England town system and that of 
New York, which also prevails in other States of the Union. 
In New York, the citizens choose their town officers and vote 
supplies, generally without discussion; and there ts all they 
have to do. These officers decide upon all details of adminis- 
tration, and expend the sums put into their hands, we believe 
generally with good judgment, and under what seem to be 


* The recent disgraceful affairs at Harrisburg and Albany are results of the same 
system. 
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adequate checks and controls. In New England, on the other 
hand, searcely anything but the mere detail-work is left to 
the discretion of the magistrate. The people come together, 
always once, and usually three or four times a year, to decide 
on all matters of town interest. If a road is to be laid out, 4 
new school established, a bridge or a * town-house”’ built, a 
petition presented to Congress, or any town concern to be 
brought before the Legislature,* the whole matter is thor- 
oughly discussed by whatever citizens choose to speak, and 
then voted upon. Indeed, the powers of the people extend 
so much into detail, that plans and specifications of a building 
to be erected, and the precise way in which a road is to curve, 
are often laid before the meeting. On the first Monday in 
every March, over three hundred meetings of this sort are 
held in the State of Massachusetts, in all which there is 
shrewd, earnest, sensible debate on such points as we have 





mentioned, carried on by those who have the most immediate bl 
concern in the decision. We have listened, at these meet- of 
ings, to argument, wit, and eloquence of a high order. Now, JB ti 
it is obvious that such a process as this insures practical, eco- de 
nomical administration; the discussions are on questions thiat in 
all understand, and every one feels that the rate at which he is ra 
to be taxed, the quality of the schools to which he sends his W 
children, and the safety and comfort of the roads which he n 
drives over every day, depend on the way in which he votes. st 
It is rare that town action is not at once liberal and economi- is 
eal. A Pennsylvania gentleman, with whom we were convers- 
ing once on this subject, remarked, ‘* We should think it poor J tl 
economy for a whole town to come together to do what half a JB p 
dozen men can do as well.” Perhaps it is poor economy, m 
although we do not think so. But we are sure that, in every ir 
other respect, our system is the true one. The social influence rn 
of these town meetings, where neighbors meet on common li 
ground; the certainty that there can be no favoritism or jol- rr 
bing ; and, above all, the political education that every citizen fi 
a eee nee $$$ $$$ tl 
* The original settlers of Massachusetts being of a common religious faith, their C: 
institutions were based on the identity of church and state. So the towns formerly 


managed the church organizations as well as the schools. But this was given up 
when church and state were separated, and the voluntary system introduced. 
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her receives, the practical acquaintance with public business, mu- 
; to nicipal law, and parliamentary practice, — these render the 
ner, New England town-meeting the most valuable political insti- 
side tution we have. 
t,a ZB These democratic institutions, joined with the religious 
t, a fe basis on which all her commonwealths were from the first 
he established, have raised New England to the lofty position she 
hor- [J occupies before the world. No other institutions have ever 
and produced a community with so high an average of prosperity, 
end intelligence, and character. Nowhere else in our country does 
ling conscience enter so largely into political affairs, —a morbid 
rve, and unenlightened conscience, her detractors say, who win 
7 in their political victories by the aid of the pure and enlightened 
are conscience of the Five Points and Egypt; at any rate, a sincere 
_ one. In no other section is there such a prevailing tone of 
lave —% true conservatism,—a conservatism of whatever is just, sta- 
jate J ble, and well-ordered ; of an independent judiciary, purity 
cet- J of election and administration, municipal order, and institu- 
ow, J tions of religion: in no other, so much true radicalism,— 
eco- J desire and effort to root out whatever is rotten and harmful 
that ) in the body politic. These qualities she owes to her democ- 
icis racy. We hear much said of a reconstruction of the Union, 
his J) with New England “ left out in the cold.” God grant it may 
1 he : never come to this, —a new Union with slavery for its corner- 
tes, ; stone; but if it does, the best boon New England would ask 
oml- J is to be left out. 
vers J) But we rate our town institutions so high, not only because 
poor ff) they are the best school for a practical acquaintance with 
Ufa J} public affairs, but because they are the best, perhaps the only, 
my, J) means of reconciling the perplexing claims of law and liberty 
very J) in the habits of the community. We are called a law-abiding 
ence JB) people, and as a nation the reputation is deserved. The Eng- 
mon fF) lish and Americans, being accustomed to govern themselves, 
Job respect and obey Jaw; Europeans, being governed by force 
tizen from without, submit to nothing but authority. Now, seeing 
— fF that in a republic the principle of authority is wholly dis- 
ae ) carded, its institutions should aim above all things to cultivate 


the principle of law. In New England this is done. Every 
citizen has a personal share in making the laws, and conse- 
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quently feels no desire to break them. But in the other de 
States this feeling of individual responsibility does not exist, crit 
by reason of the very slight connection which each citizen by 
has with the administration of affairs; and we have as a result as 
neither pure law, as in New England, nor pure authority, as hie 
in Europe, nor traditional habits of order, as in England; ha 
but the practice of authority partially engrafted upon repub- wi 
lican forms. And the necessary consequence, in a population ru 
so restless, unsystematic, and impatient of arbitrary restraint n 
as ours, and so largely composed of foreigners, who have th 
learned to hate the very name of law, and who know no mean ar 
between despotism and license, is an alarming, and, we fear, Ul 
increasing lawlessness. Cl 
How this lawlessness is to be restrained, is a serious problem ) 
for the States in question. It appears as if there were only th 
two alternatives, namely, to extend the practice of authority to ce 
an unreasonable and unrepublican degree, or to develop the th 
democratic germ, which does exist in their institutions, into J / 
activity, somewhat as it isin New England. But their native th 
population is so intelligent, and by nature so orderly, and pop- as 
ular education is so admirably managed among them, that W 
we have little fear as to the final result. We may reasonably hi 
expect that they will in time develop some entirely new sys JF ™ 
tem of democratic action, as well adapted to their wants as ti 
ours is to our wants. These great border States are to rule ut 
the destinies of the country, and they are characterized by J 
broad, vigorous, and liberal action, which attests their political tl 
capabilities. New York, in particular, is already distinguished JB 
above all other States for its enlightened legislation on the li 
law of property, its system of popular education, and its be — © 
nevolent institutions. We are confident that so splendid a — it 
career as hers will not stop short of the truest and soundest C1 
democracy. Meanwhile no insignificant political education mt 
is afforded by the caucus system, which, when properly con- F 
ducted, is found to be a valuable part of our political machin- In 
ery, and a very efficient means of tempering the formalities — } 
of constitutional procedure with the freedom and individuality 
of private activity. ci 
The real danger we have to fear is from the cities. Pure FF to 
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ther JB democracy is impracticable in them; powers must be dele- 
cist, vated, instead of being exercised immediately by the people. 
izen hut even here there is little cause for apprehension, so long 
sult as false theories of democracy do not prevail. Where these 
"as hold sway, Where democracy receives such a definition as it 
nd: has received in New York, the result must inevitably be what 
pub- we see there. For cities are congregating points for all the 
tion rufhanly elements of society. By virtue of numbers, unseru- 
‘aint pulousness, and facility of being marshalled by demagogues, 
have these will surely outvote the better members of society, if they 
1ean are allowed to do so. We do not by any means rejoice, as 
fear, vur countrymen are apt to do, in the rapid growth of our 
cities. These idle and vicious throngs ought to be spread 
lem over the vast lands which lie ready for them to occupy. Then 
only they would become orderly citizens; now they are an excres- 
tyto JB cence. But we have the cities, and it is our business to see 
the 9 that they do not work the ruin of our democratic institutions. 
into J lo prevent this result we only see two ways,— to exclude 
itive JB the openly vicious from the suflrage, or to deprive the cities 
pop as a Whole of certain prerogatives. The first of these is that 
that which is partially adopted in Massachusetts, and which we 
ably J have shown to be in entire conformity with the spirit of de- 
sys: J mocracy. The other is wholly at variance with our institu- 
ts as J tions, but the people of New York have been driven to adopt 
rule JB it,” because they see no other way of escaping the gulf into 
| by J& Which their political theories are leading them. better meet 
tical J the question boldly, and if it is come to this, that a cherished 
shed J& theory must be abandoned, or the essential practice of repub- 
the licanism, examine the theory afresh, and see whether the 
s bee JB events of thirty years have not thrown some new light upon 
lid a & it. De Tocqueville shows the admirable balance of our fed- 
idest B) eral system, — how with a highly centralized national govern- 
ation J} Went local independence is jealously maintained, — thus at 
con- JB Luce avoiding the usual weakness of federal states, and carry- 
chin- J 2g out republicanism on a larger scale than had been thought 
lities J practicable. But this new experiment in New York attacks 
ality 


* In the Municipal Police Act, which took the control of the police of New York 
city entirely out of the hands of the magistrates and people of the city, and gave it 
Pure to the State. 
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this balance in a most vital point, in that it puts the municip«| thi 
management of the chief city of the continent into the hands uD 
of strangers. Yet even this is better than the mobocracy we 
which made it necessary. i, 
In the preceding pages we have sketched with some minute. rio 
ness the theory of democracy which, consciously or uncon. wih 
sciously, is universally accepted in America. All Americans - 
agree that democracy is the true and the best form of goy- = 
ernment for a community which ts fitted for it; and all the ni 
United States hold it to be their duty to provide such edu- em 
cational institutions as shall fit their citizens for it, except ex 
the Slave States, which reject the theory of democracy, and J oo) 
consequently reject the educational institutions of the Northern I tio 
States. Where the experiment of democracy is tried, faith J 4p. 
fully and thoroughly, its working is most satisfactory ; where nol 
it is only partially put in practice, there are very decided and J yp; 
obvious faults, which have led superficial and prejudiced ob- KR jy 
servers to distrust the whole system. Even in these states, set 
however, we are satisfied that its benefits are greater than its JB th; 
defects. ‘ The defects and weaknesses of a democratic goy- I tio 
ernment,” says De Tocqueville, ‘** may readily be discovered: Jy an 
they are demonstrated by flagrant instances, whilst its salutary JP pr 
influence is insensible, and, so to speak, occult. A glance q 
suffices to detect its faults, but its good qualities can be dis Fy 
cerned only by long observation.”* Few English writers JB of 
care to bestow more than a glance upon this country: tle FB of 
glance shows them exactly what they wish to see, and they Brey 
hasten to proclaim it. Ba 
They see that most of our large cities are ruled by the mol, FP} pa 
and conclude at once that mobocracy and democracy are the J) an 
same thing. They see excessive party spirit, —a fault of all ‘ W 
free governments, and therefore peculiarly the fault of the 
freest. They see a certain vulgar tone given to public affair . 
by the fact that men of cultivation and character have not FQ. 
their due weight in them. They see a low standard of publie FQ atc 
morality, and, forgetting that Russia is even more distil: F@--: 
guished for this than the United States, charge it upol 
democracy. We acknowledge in a measure the truth of P@rne 


* Vol. I. p 302. 
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pal this charge,* but deny the inference. We have not yet hit 
uids upon the remedy for the evil, but we are sure that a remedy 
racy exists. We remember that the ages of Charles II. and of 
sir Robert Walpole were notoriously corrupt; that the “ glo- 
lte- rious Revolution of ’88” was wrought by a set of men most of 
CON- whom would be infamous at the present day; and that the 
“ANS movement in England has been since then almost invariably 
gov- in the direction of public morality, democratic institutions, 
the and purity of manners. Hence we infer that a nation may 
edu- emerge triumphant from worse corruption than that which 
cept exists among us. It could be shown that the causes of this 
and corruption are to be found chiefly in practices and constitu- 
hern tional provisions which have nothing to do with democracy. 
ulth- and that in several well-known instances the worst form of 
here political corruption has been thrown off, and an upright ad- 
aud fi ministration restored by the energetic action of the people: 
Lobe He but our space will not allow the digression. These critics also 
ates, Hi} see numerous social follies and vices, and do not consider 
n its : that these are quite as truly the product of our peculiar posi- 
vov- HR} tion in a new and vast country, untrammelled by precedent, 
red; I and unusually free from authority, as the rapid growth of 
tary JR prosperity, which they are never tired of repeating, is mainly 
ance FF) due to these external advantages. 
dis: : A point we have already glanced at is the alleged mediocrity 
‘iters : of our publie men, — a charge which certainly has some show 
the i of truth in it, although much exaggerated. We need only 
they FF} remark the inconsistency of crying out in one breath that we 
' have no able public men, and in the next reproaching us with 
mo), JF) passing over our eminent statesmen, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
> the 


and choosing Polk, Pierce, and Lincoln to the Presidency. 


it all FE We must, however, acknowledge the charge in its entirety, as 
f the 


_ * The corruption in America is among the public men, while the elections, 
1 a” P except in some cities, are entirely pure; in England, the public men are generally 
ublic BF above reproach, but the elections very corrupt. “ The practice of bribing electors is 
istil- FP @- +... notoriously and publicly carried on in England. In the United States I never 
wpou Beard any one accused of spending his wealth in buying votes ; but I wen often 

~ B @heard the probity of public officers questioned ; still more frequently have I heard 
th ot their success attributed to low intrigues and immoral practices.” — De Pocqueville, 
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far as the Presideney is concerned.* The ingenious metho) 
which the framers of the Constitution contrived, to avoid ths 
very evil among others, — which ‘ The Federalist” says « a 
fords a moral certainty that the office of President will seldoy 
fall to the lot of any man who is not in an eminent degre 








@X 
endowed with the requisite qualifications,’ — has failed com. 7 
pletely. The conflicting interests of various States and soe. * 
tions, the difference in availability as respects this part of the ” 
country and the other, and the complicated arrangement hy * 
which the choice is made, partly by the States and partly = 
by the people, make it necessary in ordinary times to select Lye 
as candidate rather the man who has fewest enemies than the th 
one who is fittest for the place. We have no doubt that g 
direct choice by the people, or one by Congress, would oftene: m 
hit upon the right man than the present method. There ev 
is no difficulty found in choosing the best men as Governors KB |. 
of the States. The lists of chief magistrates of New York KP yy, 
and Massachusetts contain illustrious names, which would dv KB yj 
honor to any country; and the same is more or less true of FP ¢), 
every important State. And after all, what European country Fe yw 
' 
had an abler body of statesmen twenty-five years ago than the FB) to 
United States? Or is it true that even our present statesmen FBP sy 
are so very inferior in natural ability to the half-dozen meu : in 
of cultivated mediocrity who have taken turns in managing FO ), 
English affairs since the death of Peel? ‘* Themistocles and Fe ey 
Pericles,” says Mill, * Washington and Jefferson, were not el 
more completely exceptions in their several democracies, aud re 
were assuredly much more brilliant exceptions, than the Chat- FB) }) 
hams and Peels of the representative aristocracy of Great Fe fo 
Britain, or even the Sullys and Colberts of the aristocratic a 
monarchy of France.” tr 
PR at, sec = ; i See ae ee : me | 
* Stil, Mr. Lincoln was not chosen because of his obscurity, but because he was ~ 
the best representative of the conservative “‘ Border State’’ republicanism, whic! SO 
carried the day at the Chicago Convention. All the leading statesmen of Ww 
the party, Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Clay, and 
(less decidedly) Mr. Banks, belonged to the other, or radical wing of the party. |! 
was certain that no one of these could be nominated, not because they were too we al 
known, but because they did not represent the prevailing opinion in the Conven- = 
tion, which had therefore to make its choice from obscurer men; Mr. Bates and of 
Mr. Cameron, hardly better known than Mr. Lincoln himself, were his only riva’s - 
from this point of view. to 
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oth Still the charge is true in part. Congress ought to be made 
! this up of the best ability of the land: instead of that, it consists 
"al mostly of men of moderate parts and business habits, and of 
Idon local reputation, among whom a small minority of able and 
227! experienced men take the lead in all public matters. In this 
com. it does not differ from Parliament, and most other legislative 
bodies, except in degree. The causes are various. But it is 
I the not true that the best men cannot be chosen to office; it 
it by is only that they will not. The fault of our people is hero- 
artly worship; but it is true, or has been of late years, that the 
elec best men can hardly be induced to enter public life. Why is 
1 the this ? 

lata i = The repulsiveness of party manceuvring has kept many 
ect Hi inen of the better sort out of politics. This weighs less, how- 
here J ever, than it did, because this better class of people have 
‘hors & Jearned at last, that, if they desire a good government, they 
Fork JR must see to it themselves, and have begun to resume their 


N 
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) rightful place in the management of public affairs, to which 
) they have been welcomed by the mass of the people, and 
ntty BP) where they have already imparted a higher and more healthy 
1 the JRF tone to party management. <A second cause is the wretched 





men : silaries of the high functionaries, who receive here much less 
=n in proportion than in any other first-class government. It is 
ging FP) no trifling matter when such men as Judge Curtis and Gov- 
au FP) crnor Banks cannot afford to remain in public life. But the 
- chief cause is the insecure tenure of official position, which 
aud Ba renders it almost impossible for a first-rate man to devote 


hat- BP} himself to public affairs.* In England, if a candidate is de- 
reat FP feated for Westminster, he can present himself for South- 





rauc Fe ampton, and so remain still in public life; but, in this coun- 

jtry, we have carried the principle of locality (itself a princi- 
ews Pople of fundamental importance) to such a length, that no per- 
whic! son whose politics differ from those of the community in 
en Fwhich he resides can venture to make public life his profes- 
4 * Enough weight is not always given to the consideration, that in this country 
ini almost everybody has his bread to earn, and that, if a man of high standing in any 
mre profession or business accepts public office, it must be at the sacrifice, eed the time: 
athe of his professional standing and income. Daniel Webster could not have afforded 


to sit in his country’s councils, except for a large sum of money raised and presented 
‘o him by the merchants of Boston. 
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sion; and the ablest man in the Democratic party at this 
moment can find no higher scope for his ambition than ty 
represent a small town in the General Court of Massacliu- 
setts. The miserable principle of rotation in office aids jy, 
this. The nation is deprived of the services of the ables 
and most experienced member of the Maine delegation 
Congress, because — Penobscot has had it long enough, and 
Piscataquis claims her turn. We can never have a large class 
of thoroughly trained statesmen until these two desiructiye 
and undemocratic* practices — rigidly local representation 
and rotation in office —are given up. 

Of all the dangers and evils charged upon democracy, 
none is so incessantly harped upon as the * tyranny of the 
majority *’; nor is there any one which is so vague and purely 
theoretical in its nature; which rests so little upon what 
really is, and so much upon what possibly may be; ani 
which has so little basis in the actual workings of an 
democracy, (unless, perhaps, in that of Paris for a few fren- 
zied months.) least of all in that of America. The friends 
of democracy are as much scared by this phantom as its , 
foes. De Tocqueville considers it the most serious defect in 
our institutions, that it gives opportunity for this tyrauny, | 
but only adduces two or three actual instances, — instances 
which have no connection with the power of the legally exer 
cised majority, but with its irregular manifestations, and 
which are very easily matched in other countries. First. 
to mob law. Most certainly there have never been more 
violent popular outbreaks against unpopular minorities in 
this country, (leaving out the Southern States, which have 
been ruled by an oligarchy,) than in England in the cases, 
among others, of Lord George Gordon and of Dr. Priestley. 
And if it be answered that this was long ago, and that the 
people of England have changed since then, we accept the 
argument as precisely to the purpose. When these events 
took place, England was completely under the control of the 
nobility ; she has grown more democratic since then, and in 
proportion as she has grown democratic, she has also grows 
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* Undemocratic, because they take away from the people the free right of choice 
for the benefit of party managers. 
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this orderly and tolerant. The English reformers, whom Pitt tried 
a to crush by legal process, and whom his mob tried to crush by 
one violence, were much less dangerous conspirators against even 
ik that oppressive régime, than are the Vallandinghams and 
blest Woods, whose persecutions are so commiserated across the 
~ water, against the Constitution they have sworn to support. 
and And as to De Tocqueville’s second illustration, that the blacks 
oles in Philadelphia were obliged to abstain from voting, notwith- 
itis standing their legal right, we do not know where we should 
ation find an apter parallel than in the highest and most enlightened 
circles of the most powerful and enlightened nation on the 
vis clobe, where, for years after Dissenters were permitted by law 
th to attend the great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
—_ it is notorious that the place was made so uncomfortable for 
" them that they were fain to content themselves with the in- 

P ferior advantages of London. , 

. The writer in the Quarterly Review finds this judgment of 
7 De Tocqueville an authority for laying the responsibility of se- 
=" cession and of the war upon democracy, choosing to consider 
— the South as revolting against the oppression of the majority 
ctin fe. 24 the matter of tariffs; adding, ‘‘ On its assumed premises, 
— the position of the North is unanswerable. If slavery were 
nces alone, or principally, in issue, the conduct of the South would 
eX! not only be unreasonable, but unintelligible.” Now, consid- 

and ering that nobody on this side of the Atlantic, North or South, 
st. conneets the rebellion with any question in the world but slav- 
mor ery, we do not know that our cause could desire any hand- 
a somer or more complete defence than this from the Quarterly 
hav Review. But as both defenders and opponents of democracy 
ASes, secm to agree in placing its peculiar danger here, it will be 
tes vell to diseuss this point at some length, premising that the 

‘he ©) proposition for the representation of the minority, so ably and 
+ the ; conclusively maintained by Mr. Mill, has little to do directly 
as with this question. The representation of the minority would 


r the increase the efficiency and elevate the character of the govern- 
ment ; but it would be as easy to override a minority then as 
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sown [E) Low. The accusation we are considering concerns an alleged 

ah ' , r 

) evil, not a proposed advantage. 

The charge made is, that “the tyranny of a majority is the 
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chief evil to be feared under a democracy.” Very true. > 
is the tyranny of an individual the chief evil to be feared wp- 
der a monarchy, and that of a minority, under an aristocracy. 
In a democracy, the tyranny of a majority is the only tyranny 
to be feared, because it is the majority that rules. That is bn 
say, the power of making the final decision in matters of pub 
lie eonecern, which must be lodged somewhere, is in a demoe- 
racy lodged with the whole people ; and it being so lodved, the 
decision of the majority of this people is accepted as final, rath- 
er than the will of any smaller portion. Precisely analogous 
to what happens under an aristocracy, a majority of which pre 
vails over a minority, as a matter of course. Thus, the onl; 


} 


respect in which our institutions diifer from the English (in 


















principle) is, that what may be called the constituent body 
forms a larger proportion of the whole population. Here, a 
majority of the whole people decides ; there, a majority of 
small minority. The writer in the Quarterly argues as if ow 
affairs were immediately directed by large assemblies, forget- 
ting, or not knowing, that, except in our New England town 
system, our government is as completely representative as the 
English. In each country the majority of the constituent bods 
has the right of making ultimate decisions; but in each, this 
right is delegated to a representative body. 

Two points, therefore, come up for discussion. First, whether 
the lawful powers of our majority are more irresponsible and 
dangerous than those of the English; secondly, whether any 
additional peril grows out of the enlarged constituency. Tlie 
second of these points has already been sufficiently discussed in 
the general statement of the democratic doctrine. As to the 
first, no thoughtful advocate of democracy has ever meant to set 
up an irresponsible and unlimited power of the people; and 
when the defenders of prerogative attack such a doctrine as 
this, they only set up aman of straw and knock him down again. 
We do not need to be told that such a power, wherever placed, 
will almost certainly be abused. Perhaps, too, it is true, as s0 
often claimed, that the tyranny of many is harder to bear than 
the tyranny of one; but we do not believe it is worse than 
the tyranny of a few. No term in the vocabulary of political 
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Sp science is so identified with cruelty, selfishness, and rapacity 
un- as Oligarchy.* 

acy, We do not doubt that the majority would grasp all power 
nny nd abuse if it could. Men are no nearer perfection in a large 

S to boly than individually. We already have political maxims, 

putb- quoted every day with approbation, which show its temper. 

Noe- «The greatest good of the greatest number,’ — this popular 
the ry makes into a formula the total denial of the rights of the 

‘ath- minority, * Vox populi, vox Dei,’ which transfers the maxim 

rous that the king can do no wrong, from a chance individual to 

pre + a chance collection of individuals. But the framers of our 
nl | Constitution were not so blind as to overlook these tendencies, 
(ir } which they endeavored to counteract by constitutional provis- 
ody i ions. De Tocqueville mentions as mitigations of the power 

Sox of the mi jority, the absence of centr: lized administration : the 

of | legal tone of public proceedings, arising from the control which 
ou | the judiciary exercises over the legislature, and the promi- 
vet- 7 nence of the legal profession ; and the trial by jury. These he 

oWn J considers inadequate. But he fails to mention the chief guar- 
the auty, — the Bill of Rights attached to the Federal Constitution 

OUS / under the form of Amendments or special sections, and, if we 

this JB are not mistaken, to be found also in the constitution of every 

State. These articles of the Constitution were intended to 
ther cover every considerable matter where there was danger of vio- 
and lation of personal rights ; and, in combination with the political 
any | power and independence of the judiciary, form the most com- 

The (F plete set of safeguards ever devised, — certainly far more com- 

din ff} plete than the English Constitution contains, whose Jill 
the Rights is much less extended, and is besides wholly subject to 

yset fF) the caprice of Parliament, whereas no one Congress can etlect 
and any change, however small, in these fundamental articles in 
eas § our Constitution. 

an. fF But of course even constitutional provisions can be eluded ; 

ced | 

iS SO * The writer in the Quarterly has omitted to quote De Tocqueville on this 

han = point. “Itis certain that democ racy annoys one part of the community, and that 

foes } aristocracy oppresses another.” (p. 241.) “It cannot escape observation, that, 
the legislation of England, the interests of the poor have been often sacrificed to the 
tical advantage of the rich, and the rights of the majority to the privileges of the few.’ 


(p. 307.) 
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and whenever our people are sufficiently degenerate, and the 
bench sufficiently corrupt, these safeguards will be Wholly set 
aside. During the dark days of the rule of the Southern oli- 
garchy, the doctrine of constructive treason was trumped up, 
in open violation of the Constitution, just as it was in England 
at the time of the French Revolution. But there never was 
a conviction under it. By the same influence, the rights to the 
trial by jury and the habeas corpus were taken away from 
certain class of citizens, under a legal fiction, by the provis. 
ions of the Fugitive Slave Law. But this infamous law was 
passed, not by a tyrannous majority, but by an intriguing 
minority, and under the shadow of an institution that blasted 
everything it touched. In matters not the subject of such 
bitter party action, our record is clean. In the Dartmouth 
College case, the sacredness of contracts was maintained. — In 
the Hyannis kidnapping case, a wretch whose guilt was maui- 
fest was freed in the face of an overwhelming popular senti- 
ment, because the jurisdiction was not clear. but these were 
by judges appointed for life. Take the Lemmon case, then, 
where elected judges, in a community which had little sym- 





pathy with the claimants, declared their freedom on constitu- 
tional grounds, and the decision was reaffirmed by court after 
court.* So far, our judges have shown themselves fully as 
ready to protect against oppression as the Thurlows and 
Bullers of England. 

Besides these constitutional provisions for the protection 
of the minority, there are several subsidiary balances found 
in the political habits and procedure of the country, the com- 
bined effect of which in tempering the action of the majority 
is very considerable. Our radical reformers have often been 
impatient at the obstacies from this source in the way of 
bringing about their desired reform ; forgetting that the same 
causes that delay the progress of justice and humanity will be 
equally efficient, when the time comes, to hinder the evil 
schemes of designing men, and protect against the tyranny of 





* No doubt elected judges are unduly influenced by popular sentiment. Still — 
except in the cities —the popular sentiment is so healthy that the system of au 
elective judiciary has so far worked much better than would naturally be expect L. 
It is at present a dangerous tendency rather than an actual evil. 
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numbers. The very same conservatism which had hampered 
the antislavery movement for years, thwarted and delayed 
the secession movement, and thus gained precious months for 
us. Foremost among these influences is the legal character 
of public proceedings, already alluded to, the great influence 
of the legal profession, and the conservative character of the 
common law, which we have inherited from England, as com- 
—pe with the civil law, in force on the Continent. ‘The 
iglish and American lawyers,” says De Tocqueville, * inves- 
ivate What has been done; the French advocate inquires what 
should have been done. The former produce precedents ; the 
latter, reasons.”’* Another is the complication and mutual 
interference of Federal and State action. Each has a natural 
jealousy of the other, which sometimes leads to embarrass- 
ment, and even peril, but, at all events, is to some extent a 
protection against misgovernment. Then the balance of power 
in elections is held in almost all the States by an uncertain, 
floating mass of “ trimmers,”’ always ready to quit the party 
that is carrying things with too high a hand, and put its rival 
in power. Party spirit, too —in its abuse a most dangerous 
thing — has often a very beneficial effect in keep ing the oppo- 
sition compact and organized, well trained in defeating ex- 
treme measures by party discipline and parliamentary tactics. 
But, after all, the only sure and permanent safeguard is edu- 
cated public opinion ; — what Mill calls “the unwritten max- 
ims of the Constitution, — in other words, the positive political 
morality of the country.” Such a public opinion is created 
and maintained in no other way so surely as by the thoroughly 
democratic institutions and administration of New England. 
Having considered the nature of American Democracy, and 
thie general charges which are preferred against it, we come 
to the special trial through which it is now passing. It seems 
to be thought by foreigners that we are living here in a gen- 
uine reign of terror, —a despotism exere sised alternately by 
Abraham Lineoln and the New York “ shoulder-hitters,” who, 
as Blackwood has it, form the strength of the Republican par- 
ty. How grossly these evils are exaggerated we need not say. 


* Vol. L. p. 353. 
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Twice — when the war began, in April, 1861, and after Bull 
Run, in August of the same year — the fearful peril in which 
the nation was placed called for extreme measures. The 
President took the responsibility with a vigor and decision 
that will make his name illustrious. The traitors were over- 
awed, and the danger passed. Perhaps — probably — there 
were arbitrary and unjustifiable arrests. It was impossible, 
at such a crisis, to discriminate with exactness; but the rights 
of the individual must give way when the nation is to be pre- 
served. At the same time, sundry offensive persons and dis. 
loyal newspapers were mobbed. We have nothing to say in 
defence of this. Lynch law, however useful in the new settle- 
ments of the West, is not in keeping with our democratic 
institutions in the East. Our courts of justice are pure and 
sufficient, and any mob-law is a disaster. But if it was ever 
righteously exercised, it was when it was turned against that 
newspaper which had for years labored with all its energies to 
undermine the public virtue of the North ; which had at every 
step defended the traitors who were in arms against their 
country; and had just before done its best to stir up a mol to 
crush free speech in the very cradle of liberty. It had sown 
the wind: it reaped the whirlwind. And we must confess to 
a feeling of satisfaction at historical justice, when Breckinridge 
and Vallandingham were forbidden to talk treason in the city 
which four months before had almost been in open revolt. 
But when the crisis was passed, the people and the government 
settled down into their habitual good-nature. The easy deal- 
ing of our authorities with disloyalty has made us ridiculous 
in the eyes of friends and enemies, and seriously impaired the 
efficiency of our arms. And, at present, open sympathy with 
the rebellion is expressed every day in every Northern town. 
Perhaps the frothy declaimer ends with challenging the goy- 
ernment to send him to Fort Lafayette; but the govern- 
ment has other work to do, and his cheap treason is only 
laughed at. 

The first and most important test to which our institutions 
were put by this contest was in respect to the spirit of repul- : 
licanism. We were so accustomed to acquiesce in the result . 
of elections, that we hardly realized at the time what a vital | 
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decision was made, when we determined to go to war rather 
than allow the Southern States to secede by force. Their 
taking part in the election was a tacit promise to abide by the 
result, and our action was to decide then and forever whether 
our republic was to follow the example of the South American 
republics. There was no avoiding the issue. A convention 
might have dissolved peaceably the bonds which held the 
States together, and that is what the North offered. But if 
the right of secession had been acknowledged, formally or 
tacitly, then farewell to all peace and order and liberty on this 
continent. This first severe trial democracy passed through 
triumphantly. Another peril like the first followed. When 
Sulla was unjustly deprived of his command, he refused to 
obey, — the civil war followed, and the Roman republic was at 
anend. Twice during this war the same danger has seemed 
possible. If the insidious prompting of partisans, or the ma- 
licious Whispers of enemies, or the open encouragement of 
the London Times, had had weight with Generals Frémont 
and McClellan, it seemed as if the terrible fate of Rome 
might have come upon us without a moment’s warning. 
But these true and patriotic men no more thought it possi- 
ble to disobey the orders relieving them of their commands, 
than the humblest line officer in the army. This peril also 
is past, and republicanism is safe. 

The second test was in the conduct of the war. Democracy 
was competent to manage in time of peace; could it conduct 
a tremendous civil war, sprung suddenly upon it’ The result 
must show. ‘Terrible mistakes have been made, and the war 
is still raging which we thought would have been ended before 
now. But if democracy is to be held responsible for the mis- 
management on land, surely it should have the credit of the 
naval successes, — the exploits of Du Pont, Foote, Farragut, 
Worden, Boggs, and the Porters. It is not often in history 
that a great crisis has found just the right man in power, and 
perhaps we are no exception.* It is, at any rate, something, 
that we have an honest, earnest, industrious man, who has no 


* It is a defect, not of democracy, but of our Constitution, that we are liable to 
be tied down to an incompetent official for a term of years, and that Buchanan 
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small measure of clear common-sense, and who is not afraid 
to assume responsibility. It seems to be a characteristic of t]) 
Anglican race, as it was of the Romans, to begin by blunder- 
ing. We have no cause to be ashamed of our blunders when 
we compare them with those the English made in the Crimean 
war and the Indian revolt. But England has a habit of not 
being disheartened by failures, and of carrying her undertak:. 
ings through by sheer pluck ; and perhaps we have inherited 
something of this. Had we given up at the outset, or afte 
the first failures, we should have deserved and received the 
execration and contempt of all time. And after all, what is 
the record? Of the four important departments, the navy has 
been spoken of already. On land, too, in spite of our reverses, 
we have gained vastly within the year. In foreign affairs, 
whatever mistakes have been made by Mr. Seward, he cannot 
be said to have failed, when we consider how few misunder- 
standings have arisen with foreign powers in affairs of such 
magnitude, delicacy, and complication. And as to Mr. Chase, 
no one can deny him the credit of having conducted the na- 
tional finances with rare skill and success through a most 
perplexing period. It is easy to criticise individual measures: 
but if we look at the result, we must be astonished at the little 
embarrassment the government has experienced in providing 
itself, and the smallness of the debt incurred in proportion to 
the immense scale of operations.* 





* Perhaps this is the most fitting place to introduce an extract from an article i 
the Quarterly Review for last October, which really deserves a place among | 
curiosities of literature. “If McClellan had been a Wellington, he would ha 
done nothing under a superior, who .... . put an empty braggart like Pope ove: 
his head, because he had ‘known him in the West.’ If Mr. Chase had been a Tu 
got, he could have done nothing with a master who had made up his mind not | 
levy a farthing of direct taxation till the elections for Congress were over.”’ 1. Pop 
was never over McClellan’s head; he commanded the Army of Virginia, and 
McClellan the Army of the Potomac, both under Halleck. 2. Pope was not an 
“empty braggart.” A boaster, perhaps, but that he was not empty is shown by 
Northern Missouri, New Madrid, and Island No. 10. 3. As for Lincoln’s ‘“ know: 
ing him in the West,” (if the expression is correctly quoted,) it means, of course, 
either that he knew him personally to be a capable officer, or that he knew it from 
his career in the West. 4. The President has nothing to do with taxation, except 
to sign the bills when they are passed. In this case, Mr. Chase and Congress 
waited until the people demanded taxation, —a fact not perhaps to their credit, 
but certainly to that of the people. 5. The tax-bill was passed last spring, and the 
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A third test is in the temper and habits of democracy. We 
enter upon this branch of the discussion with diffidence, be- 
eause it will be hard to do justice to the conduet of our people 
during this contest without seeming to indulge in the spirit of 
boasting. We feel less reluctance, however, in view of the 
vrossness of the slanders which have been heaped upon us. 
Those who are on the watch for disereditable manifestations 
have no difficulty in finding them; we take no pleasure in 
being obliged to call their attention to what they have chosen 
to overlook. Many of our national faults are such as the trials 
through which we are passing will serve to correct. Already 
we see their fruits in many directions. The subversive, level- 
ling, ‘*no-government ”’ theories, which amused in times of 
peace, Will never again find a foothold among us, and the law- 
lessness of Young America will, we trust, be checked some- 
what by the new military spirit. We have learned to brag less, 
and at the same time have acquired a manlier bearing and 
truer confidence in ourselves; we have become less thin- 
skinned, as we have found out how little the judgment of tor- 
eign journals is worth to us. The spirit of loyalty and of 
nationality, which had almost died out during those sad, 
shameful years of our degradation, have sprung up afresh and 
more buoyant than ever. We know now what it is to have a 
country of which we can be proud, a flag which symbolizes 
liberty and law, a nationality united, powerful, hopeful, and 
free. 

But such points as these can be better understood when the 
struggle is over; we are to speak now, not of what the war is 
to teach our people, but of the testimony it has already borne 
to their capacity for self-government, of the proofs that have 
appeared that our institutions have done the work expected of 
them, and educated the people to high political capabilities. 
First, in their logical comprehension of the issue. We have 


elections for Congress were held in the autumn, about six months later. ‘This is a 
fair specimen of the article. The writer may have the benefit of the alternative, 
consummate ignorance or wilful misstatement. But what shall be said of the ‘* Edin- 
burgh,” which, in order to give the weight of Hamilton’s authority to the doctrine of 
the impossibility of coercing a State, quotes (from Spence) a passage from the Feder- 
alist, showing the weakness of the central government under the old Confederation, 
and designed to serve as an arguinent for the adoption of the Federal Constitution ? 
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already spoken of the weighty decision made in behalf of re- 
publicanism at the outset, not distinctly acknowledged, hut 
clearly felt, as a vital and momentous one. It is, however, iy 
relation to slavery that the logic of the situation was most re- 
markable. Every one saw that slavery was the cause of the 
war, and felt that it must perish by the sword it had drawn, 
But every one saw, too, that it was only on the ground of na- 
tionality that the contest could be maintained, and that any 
attack upon slavery, except as a military necessity, would be 
of the nature of a crusade, and indefensible at this stage of the 
world’s history. So all classes — Abolitionists, Republicans, 
old-line Democrats — united in waiting patiently for the work- 
ing of Providence in the matter of this national sin, thanking 
God meanwhile that they had lived to see the great work 
begun. 

We do not speak of the promptness and unanimity with 
which the nation rallied to defend the flag when it was first 
struck down. That might have been the passing enthusiasm 
of an excitable people. But we look with pride upon the 
steadfastness with which they have clung to their purpose 
through dark and sorrowful months, — rallying speedily afte 
a moment’s bewilderment at the unexpected defeat at Dull 
Run; waiting patiently and trustingly through long, weary, 
anxious months of preparation ; paralyzed for a while by the 
terrible disasters of last summer, but then rising with a ma- 
jesty and determination infinitely nobler than that of the year 
before ; surrendering without a murmur the most precious 





lives to their country’s cause; giving lavishly everything the 
government asked, and more than it asked; unmoved by | 
financial troubles, undisturbed by sneers and abuse ; turning | 


to private association and enterprise, when the government was : 
once well armed, and supporting the most gigantic and adimi- | 


rable charities by individual donations, — the Sanitary Comuis- | 
sion, the Educational Commission, the Cooper’s Shop, the Sol- | 
dier’s Home, hundreds of hospitals and Soldiers’ Aid Societies. | 
We do not believe that history affords a more heroic spectacle 
than this of the American nation in these sore calamities. We 
are told that the age of chivalry is past. But our chivalry is 


loftier than that of knights and princes. Every day we read 1 
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or hear told some new example ; every battle gives a mournful 
lustre to some new name. The zeal with which men pressed 
forward for the mere honor of serving their country in her 
hour of need ; their uncomplaining fortitude under suffering, 
their unwavering resolve, their intrepidity, their cheerful 
promptness, — these records cannot be surpassed by the tales 
of any age or country. All the world honors the names of 
Havelock, Hodson, and Headley Vicars; but our country 
claims the glory of scores of names as pure and noble as 
these, martyrs in the cause of Christianity and civilization. 

We are not disposed to criticise our government too sharply 
for the failures it has made in a work of such difficulty. But 
it has never been in earnest as the people have been in earnest, 
never has appreciated the determination of the people, never 
has led the people. Never was a government so fully, so 
heartily, and so liberally supported by every class, as ours has 
been. When the magnitude of the financial problem became 
manifest, and public men were appalled, and eredit began to 
fail, the people first called for direct taxation; and it was not 
until the demand became clamorous that Congress ventured 
to take up with the idea. When the extent of our disasters 
in the summer became fairly known, and it was seen that we 
must start again and do our work over again, the people first 
said, * Draft’?; and it was the President’s wise and timely 
adoption of their suggestion that first renewed confidence and 
gave a fresh impulse to the national cause. 

Even our friends in England,— and we wish John Bright, 
John Stuart Mill, and our other defenders, could know the 
affectionate gratitude they have won from a whole nation, — 
even the friends of our cause have generally thought it neces- 
sary to except the Trent affair from their defence. We think 
no event has been more creditable to our community than 
this. When the news came of the arrest of the two traitors, 
there was honest and universal rejoicing, as was natural. But 
the question was asked at once, whether the seizure was legal, 
and the expression was almost universal that, if it was not, 
they would of course be given up. The very evening paper 
in which we read the news of their arrest contained an ex- 
tract from Wheaton which seemed to make it clear that they 
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were lawfully taken.* Then followed discussion after discus. 
sion, examining the subject from every point of view; the 
effect of all which was, that the community had generally 
settled into the sincere belief that the act was justifiable, and 
the surprise was great and genuine at the blustering and in- 
decent language of the English press. Then the sentimeut 
was universal, — We believe we are in the right; and if so, 
we will go to war rather than yield; but if it be proved that 
we are wrong, let the men be given up. We do not think our 
government acted altogether frankly in the matter, but we 
congratulate ourselves that there was no such breach of good 
faith and common courtesy on their part as Earl Russell was 
guilty of in suppressing Mr. Seward’s disclaimer, and sutter- 
ing the English people to lash themselves into a fury, which 
a word from him would have calmed down. It is as easy to 
say that the ready acquiescence of the American people was 
owing to fear, as it was to say beforehand that their vindictive- 
ness and unreasoning passion would never consent to tlic 
prisoners being given up. But we know that the temper of 
the community was such at that time that they were ready 
even to plunge into a war with England rather than abate one 
jot of their fair rights. They acquiesced because they were 
convinced that these rights were at best doubtful; and we 
will not deny that there was a general feeling of relief and 
congratulation that the matter was peaceably settled. 

These qualities we have enumerated are just opposite to 
those we should have been told to expeet. We need not be 
surprised to see the sudden enthusiasm spread all over thie 
land swift as a prairie-fire; but to see it burn with such a 
steady and glowing heat, — that was the wonder. Democracies 
are called impatient; but we waited months and months with 
hardly a murmur. They are called turbulent; but we showed 
such ready submission under lawful authority, that the old 
charge would not answer any longer, and we were taunted 
with being mean-spirited and abject. They are called unjust; 
but when was people ever so tender and considerate to a de- 





* Why persist in calling Admiral Wilkes “a pirate,” after his modest and 
manly letter, showing the pains he took to inform himself as to the law of the 
case, and his full conviction that he acted legally ? 
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" feated general, through whose failure they had suffered such 
* eruel and grievous disappointment, as the American people 
ly towards General McDowell, after Bull Run ? They are called 
d vindictive and fierce ; but what insurrection was ever treated 
7 with such magnanimity, we can almost say weak mildness, as 
this has been? They are called fickle ; but when was a more 
.~ constant and devoted — almost fanatical — fidelity shown to a 
a personal leader, and through more trying circumstances, than 
ar in the adherence of vast multitudes throughout the land to the 
= fame of Generals Frémont and MeClellan,—who are at this 
dl moment, in spite of the cloud under which both are resting, 
a perhaps the two most popular men in the United States 
* We have spoken only of the American democracy, because 
s it is this which is most traduced, and because in the United 
bs “tates democracy has its fullest development. We need not, 
ne however, have confined ourselves to this country. European 
. writers may study, at their own doors, the operations of an 
hy, orderly, prosperous democracy in Switzerland, — the one 
of country of Europe where an American feels most at home. 
de The populace of France is not supposed to be especially fitted 
ae for free institutions; but listen to the testimony of an English 
i writer,* who lays down the general law that ** the more edu- 
i cated classes of a nation ought to bear rule,” yet who is 
«a “ obliged to confess, with surprise and mortification, that the 

French prolétaire and the Emperor, his nominee, seem capable 
mm of wiser instinets and nobler sentiments than either Orleanists, 
* or Legitimists, or Republican statesmen, — than either Guizot, 
* Thiers, Chateaubriand, or Cavaignac.”’ But he need not have 
io looked across the Channel. If any people within this gener- 
rm ation has surpassed the American in heroism, it is the opera- 
th tives of England, whom the most terrible privations have not 
sail excited to disorder nor tempted to disown the claims of con- 
ld science. Nothing is more touching than their declaration 
‘ol that they are willing to suffer, if through their sufferings de- 
“~ liverance can come to the slave.t None of these people are 
dle- 

* National Review for October, 1862, p. 345. 
t “ That the classes of England just low enough to be excluded from direct po- 

and litical power sympathize with the North, wherever they have enough acquaintance 
the with facts to know that the revolted South consists of Slave States, is clear from all 
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politically educated. But it is proved that the popular jn. 
stinets, even of French peasants and English operatives, may 
be the safest guide in national policy. The work-people of 
England might not have produced a great statesman, but they 
would not have committed the fatal blunder, by the cratti- 
ness of diplomacy, of alienating the one nation best fitted 
and best disposed to be a fast friend. 

Democracy is the latest born of all principles of human 
government.* No nation before our own has had more than 
a climmering of its truth and majesty ; even we only half un- 
derstand it, and adopt it timidly and imperfectly. Just as the 
modern conception of liberty, as a natural right granted by 
the Creator to all men, has succeeded to the narrow and selfish 
idea of the ancients, with whom Freedom meant the special 
















1 
privileges which distinguished citizen, patrician, baron, from N 
slave, plebeian, vassal ; so American democracy discards the ! 
false notions which have had sway under its name, and would ¢ 
have all men worthy, and all worthy men citizens. It is ( 
surely and steadily gaining in power. Either true democracy, a 
which means order, religion, intelligence, morality, freedom. r 
is to bear sway, or false democracy, that is, anarchy, slavery, r 
corruption, the tyranny of the mob. America has made her a 
choice, and we believe she will find strength to correct those 
disastrous errors she has made in time past, and build up her ¢ 
institutions on the sure corner-stone of democracy founded a 
on religion and education. 
{ 
ostensible facts. .... In the manufacturing districts, four or tive attempts have beer i 
made by sympathizers with the rebellious slave power to take advantage of 1! 
sufferings of the operatives, and get from them an address to the Ministers or Par- . 
liament, which should be interpreted as proslavery ; but have failed in every case V 
known to me. ‘Amendments’ have been carried, not indeed in word justifying ( 
the North, but equivalent to it. For when a people which is all but starving, which 7 


is selling and pawning its household furniture to get bread, and foresees in the com- 
ing winter the direst destitution, absolutely deprecates interfering in your war, when 
clever deceivers assure it that to do so will bring them plenty and prosperity, we 


may be sure that they have a conviction that the rebels have a wicked cause, and : 

bravely refuse all connection with it, come what may.” — Letter from Prof. Fr. W 

Newman, Sept., 1862. ‘ , } 
* “ Although a democratic government is founded upon a very simple and natu- | 


ral principle, it always presupposes the existence of a high degree of culture and 
enlightenment in socicty. At first, it might be supposed to belong to the earliest 
ages of the world; but maturer observation will convince us that it could only come 
last in the succession of human history.” — De Tocqueville, Vol. I. p: 270. 
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Ant. VIL—LATER PHASES OF ENGLISH FEELING. 


(V J . , Rane > ° ’ ‘ ” 
espona nce on the Pres nt Relations hetive Chi Great Britain and the 


lnited States of America. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 


Tue thin, handsome volume whose title we have quoted is 
an interesting monument of a state of feeling which, we trust, 
iS passing rapidly away. It consists of a bona fide correspond- 
ence between gentlemen* of professional culture, connected by 
iutimate friendship, writing in mutual respect and courtesy. 
and alike lamenting the estrangement between the ee one 
nations, Which had so nearly proved a calamity of the first 
magnitude, both to them and to the world. It ranges over 
nine months of the past year,— from January to October ; 
covering in its commencement the moment of perhaps the 
deepest animosity on one side and resentment on the other, 
and reaching in its close to the first marked symptoms of that 
reaction in the public mind abroad, compelled by the develop- 
ment of events here, which we trust is the pledge of a firmer 
alliance and a eloser kindred than ever of old. 

It is impossible to read this correspondence — though it is 
couched in phrases not merely of strict courtesy, but of sincere 
and cordial friendship — without being struck by the difference 
in tone of the two writers. The American pleads earnestly, as 
for the welfare and honor of a native land in peril, — contess- 
ing its past errors and guilt, but contending manfully for its 
national life, and feeling that every blow struck at that is one 
Which stabs him also. The Englishman, by comparison, han- 
dles the argument in a certain distant and dilettunte way ; he 
is very cool on every point that does not touch his personal 
honor as a Briton, or his personal feeling of the single moral 
point involved in slavery ; there is an unmistakable something 
in his tone, that shows he is not in earnest in considering the 
point in debate as one really to be seriously argued at all. 
This lawyer-like style of treatment is very evident in most of 


* Hon. Charles G. Loring, of Boston, and Edwin W. Field, Esq., of London. 
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the arguments we have seen from our English friends. If they 
have not absolutely prejudged the case, at least they have taken 
their brief, and are rather annoyed than helped by any sugges. 
tions that interfere with the plausible making-up which it is 
their business to offer the court. Taunt pts pour les faits. It 
seems an impertinence to them, that an American should 
seriously argue his own side as if he believed in it. 

It is this tone among our friends, even more (we are tempted 
to think) than the bitter insolence of our open enemies in the 
English public, which has so deeply grieved and estranged us. 
Whatever the patience, even friendliness and courtesy, with 
which our remonstrances were heard, it was with an air that 
told us, if words did not, that we were children, — our vexa- 
tions and griefs real to ourselves, no doubt, and natural under 
our afflictions, — but nothing more. Like children, we must 
grow older and wiser. Of course, we should fail. Of course, 
we had made a very great blunder in undertaking the struggle 
at all. It was very provoking, too, to them, and a very un- 
comfortable, nay, an intolerable and unpardonable thing, that 
our fighting for existence should be carried on with so little 
consideration to their convenience. In fact, for them to keep 
neutral in the great battle of republican freedom and slave- 
holding despotism — not to interfere for the triumph of the 
latter — has been so often held forth as the acme of political 
honor and magnanimity, for which we should be loudly and 
humbly grateful, that some of us almost forgot that we had 
the common law of nations on our side, or any political rights 
which English logicians ‘* were bound to respect.” 

It is a cheering thing, and one which does infinite honor to 
the better sense of the British nation, that — as we fully and 
gratefully believe — the tide is turning there in favor of lib- 
erty and justice as we have understood them all along. Of 
course this change has much to do with the emancipation pol- 
icy which our government have been reluctantly compelled to 
adopt, — reluctantly, because in conflict with our traditions of 
constitutional law; not less, perhaps, with that ferocity of 
tone with which the South has answered back to the last sum- 
mons and threat of the authority it had defied. A policy that 
not only mercilessly sacrifices the negro, but threatens to hang 
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white prisoners, and hunts white women down with blood- 
hounds,* is justly outlawed from the comity or the compassion 
of mankind. We think, however, that, as soon as the better 
feeling is secured, a better judgment also will confess that 
there was something in the phrases national integrity and con- 
situtional law, which our erities abroad have so long insisted 
had, and could have, no sense or meaning to us. We think, 
also, that the restored clearness of vision will discover facts 
that have long been willingly covered or disguised, — facts 
that told as plainly at the first as now, what was the nature of 
the struggle which the South had deliberately provoked. All 
these things will come in time. And it is better for our Eng- 
lish friends to find them out for themselves, than to take them 
at any compulsory showing of ours. 

What we wish to recognize now, frankly and gratefully, is 
the nobleness of temper — showing, in its stanch persistency 
through so many months of obloquy, the very finest qualities 
of British manliness — which is beginning to be victorious over 
prejudice that had seemed quite impregnable. In the words 
of one of the speakers f at the late magnificent meeting held 
(January 29) in Exeter Hall: ** The good sense of the British 
people, and the inherent justice of our cause, are likely to take 
from us all chance of being martyrs, or of being said to advo- 
cate the cause of justice under unfavorable circumstances. 
The cause of justice and of the North, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, is increasing in vigor every day.” { We quote also 
from private correspondence these cheering words of a noble 
and brave defender of our republic. ‘ Let us take courage. 
The heart of the millions beats as true as ever, and sympa- 
thizes with you......I1 never seemed to see so clearly a 
Divine hand overruling man’s folly, as in this war. I long, | 
sigh, I pray, for the early and complete success of your just 
cause.” In the words of still another,§ — always friendly and 


* If we can believe the recent terrible reports from Northern Alabama. 

' Mr. Taylor, M. P. for Leicester. 

t From the report in the London Star. The Leeds Mercury of January 30 con- 
tains a report of a meeting held at the same time at Bradford, with a full report of 
the noble speech of Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P. 

) In the London Inquirer of January 24. 
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just, except for the sort of pre-judgment we have spoken of, — 
‘Though the tide of antislavery feeling seemed to have ebhed, 
the ocean which supplied it is as full as ever, and the waters 
are again rising in their ancient channels.” It is not merely 
from an unmanly leaning on foreign opinion, and courting of 
foreign favor, that we hail these symptoms with gratitude sy 
deep and so devout. It is because we have regarded the 
estrangement of these two powerful and kindred peoples as a 
dishonor to one, and a calamity to both; as a dark and teri- 
ble menace hanging over the future fortunes and hopes of free 
humanity. When certain designs of France upon this couti- 
nent craved countenance from the insidious phrase * rehabili- 
tation of the Latin races,” it was time to remember — then, 
if not before — by what families of mankind the durable tri- 
umphs of constitutional freedom have been won; and to long. 





even passionately, for the restoring of harmony, and mutual 
understanding, and consent of policy and purpose, between 
those nations most solemnly pledged by their past history to 
the welfare and the progress of mankind. 

It is a pity to see how much of the ancient love and honor 


















we used to feel towards England has faded out in the disputes \ 
of the last two years. We will not go over the melancholy 
story of it again. But it is easier now, and it is pleasant. to 
remember how much has been honorable in the life of England 
in the past, — how much there is, even now, to win rather our 
sympathy than our distrust. The magnificent courage ani : 
endurance of her people, even in the shadow of sickness ani ! 
starvation, and the terrors of approaching winter, we have 


already alluded to.* And besides,—with all the jealousy 
and ill-will and half-concealed hostility which she has seemed 
to show towards us as the one formidable and organized de- 
mocracy among the nations, — with the same jealousy and ill- 
will and half-concealed hostility is England herself regarded 
by the despotisms of the Old World, as the citadel of free 
thought, as the champion of liberty in the forms of law. “he 
has well earned the honor of that hate. Genuine British 
thought is the natural foe of tyranny. 





* See note, page 293. 
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Not all the world, as we sincerely think, has shown so noble 
and rich a literature as England in these past thirty years, — 
that is to say, the truest representative expression of her truest 
representative minds. And this, not merely because of learn- 
jug, genius, eloquence, imagination, or philosophical depth. 
In each of these there may have been higher examples else- 
where, or in other times. But because the great questions 
which lie at the heart of man’s belief and life and hope have 
liven more frankly met than elsewhere, illustrated with greater 
wealth of thought, and ripeness of culture, and nobleness of 
principle, and have lain more at the heart of that literature, 
which is the most genuine expression of the English mind. 
England has grown the ripe and mellow fruit, from the 
seeds of which much of our best planting has come. We do 
not forget or refuse to honor her now for that. 

And yet again. It seems to us that, by the irresistible doom 
of Providence, England is set to working out those practical 
problems which touch nearest our own thoughts and prospects 
of the future. We do not forget the political follies, the polit- 
ical crimes, of which England has been guilty; still less can 
we forget the wicked and unjust threats that have been cast 
against us from her in our time of trouble, or the deliberate 
malice with which her wealth has been spent to cripple us, by 
moneyed speculators in piracy, ignored by official indolence at 
Liverpool, and cheered by official insolence at Kingston and 
Nassau. But neither do we forget the heroism of that strug- 
gle, centuries long, by which the liberties of England, and 
through them ours, have been won. We do not forget the 
gallant conflict that goes on there, year after year, from gener- 
ation to generation, — the conflict against the abuse of power, 
the hardships of law, the ingrained wrong in institutions that 
have been growing old these thousand years. The relations of 
law and justice, of labor and capital, of population and land, 
of machinery and men, have nowhere led to so sharp and ob- 
stinate contentions, to such earnest hopes and bitter fears, as 
there. We have trusted that, in the providence of God, 
England should yet solve more of the terrible questions that 
press on the heart and hopes of humanity, as she nobly settled 
that of slavery thirty years ago; and we have thought that, 
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next to our own, there was no nation on earth on whose ex. 
istence, prosperity, and strength so much of the world’s future 
was staked. These thoughts have been too muelv stifled jy 
the unhappy criminations of the past two years. We rejoice 
with the deeper thankfulness, if England will permit us ty 
revive them now. 

We remember, too, that the proud and powerful national. 
ity of Britain has been forged out of materials hostile as 
our own, by the battle-hammers of a thousand years ; —the 
process, like the welding of numberless fragments of metal a1 
white heat: the result, the most tough and obstinate cohesioy 
Our nationality is at this hour passing the same terrible 
ordeal of fire and blood: the result, we will not doubt, sh I] 
be as solid and enduring. The true destiny of England has 
slowly dawned upon her people through the dust and shadow: 
of a hundred bloody fields. Our destiny is darkened hy th 
same cloud of civil strife that so long brooded in her sky. 
Her victories are the surest augury of ours. And one mor 









element of confidence is revived in us when the tides of fra- 
ternal feeling flow again in the ancient channels; when some- 
thing of the old half-loyal sentiment is restored, which has 
always made our New England proud of its affinity with that 
noble and imperial isle. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE I. 


A MISPRINT on p. 175, resulting from an error of copy, is corre 
in the following note from the writer of the article :— 

“ Diophantus was a mathematician of Alexandria. He wrote thir 
teen books on ‘ Arithmetical Questions, of which six remain. Il 
wrote also a book on ‘Polygon Numbers. The problems which £0 
by his name belong to the geometry of the square. They are of great 
variety, extraordinary ingenuity, and of no utility. If they had any 
use in ancient geometry, the modern calculus has superseded them, as 
it has nearly all ancient methods. They used to be, however, grea 
favorites with mathematical pedagogues ; and to solve a ‘ Diophantine, 


— that is, a Diophantine problem, — or to puzzle another with it, was 
a joy in mathematics such as only pedagogues can know.” 
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tue & Ant. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


PHoUuGH the small volume of * Sermons preached at Nimes” 
eame to our hand more than a year ago, it would be an unpardonable 
negleet to omit notice of any work of such a writer as Timothy Colani. 
The poorest of his sermons is better than most that we find in the 
yolumes even of famous preachers. Ilis thought is alwavs clear 
while it is profound, practical while it is philosophical, free while it is 
reverent, and simple while it is noble. His style has glow, strength. 
and purity, and is wholly free from the tricks of rhetorie. He preaches 
to the heart through the intellect, and urges upon the conscience no 
plea for which he has not full reason. Ifis exhortations are always 
restrained by modesty and good sense, and there is no egotism in his 
earnest personal address. We are tempted to justify this opinion by 
the quotation of many of the passages which we have marked; but we 
limit ourselves to a single passage in the discourse upon Cornelius, 
where the efficacy of prayer is alluded to. 

“| can understand how any one may doubt the efficacy of prayer, when 
it is concerned even with the best of the cood things of earth, tor it nay be 
ontrary to the Father’s wise and holy love to grant us these; and an 
lra- F eminent Christian (Thomas Adam) has said, that, if God should take us at 

> our word in all that we ask of him, he would make us wretched for time and 
for eternity. Moreover, experience certainly proves that most of our prayers 
for earthly good things remain without visible result. But those im which 
we ask God to save us from doubt and bring us to the light are all and at 

‘© answered, if we have offered them with a true filial earnestness. 
What, in faet, do we ask of our Father? To enable us to worship in spirit 
and in truth Sut this worship, my dear hearers, has in every case for its 
fundamental doctrine confidence in the Lord, and for its first condition the 
thirst for things divine. It consists, then, in prayer itself: in asking God to 
make us know the true religion, we are already practising it; in throwing 
ourselves into his arms to implore him to teach us how to fly, we have 
already taken our flight toward the heavenly regions.” 





VERY ditferent, in every respect, from the Sermons of Colani are 
the Sermons of the Pastor Mouchon, which he has faintly disguised by 
the title of “ Seenes and Pictures from the Story of the Gospel.” + We 
have no information concerning the writer or his antecedents, and only 
know, from his dedication of the book, that he has had the care of at 
least two churches. He dedicates it to the church which he leaves 
weil and the church to which he is going, —“to the one as a souvenir, to 
* the other as a promise.” The tone of the discourses indicates an 
author still young, and the allusions bear witness that the preacher is 





oreal . 
¥ * Quatre Sermons préchés 2 Nimes. Par T. Covant. Strasbourg et Paris 
Treuttelet Wurtz. 1861. 12mo. pp.131. 

t Scenes et Tableaux de Histoire Evangelique. Par HirroLyte Movcnoy, 
Pasteur. Paris : Meyrucis. 1862. 12mo. pp. iv., 253. 
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nominally of the orthodox party. Tis orthodoxy, nevertheless, is of , 
very mild type, and, with the exception of a few phrases, there j, 
nothing to indicate any sympathy with Calvinistie theories. Eyey 
where dogmatic discussion would seem to be natural, as in the sermon oy 
“* Gethsemane,” there is a studied avoidance of any statement whic) 
might commit the author to a creed. 

The style is often eloquent, but much oftener ambitious. Ther 
no lack of confidence, certainly. The writer comes in with his eyan- 
gelical volume, like Elihu in the poem of Job, to settle beyond 
doubt questions which the elders have not been able to decide. HI, 
rebukes the philosophers, the logicians, the critics; and professes | 
have found in his method of florid evangelical sketching the true and 
high secret of Christian instruction, It is a pity that a temper « 
kind and charitable should not have for its companion a thought mo; 
deep and wise. In mere expression these sermons are good, an. 
delivered by an orator. could doubtless, even in translation and in ou 
American pulpits, be made very effective. But they belong to a class 
which is not of the first order. We vive one extract, perhaps the most 
original statement in the volume :— 


ls 


* We have ordinarily very false ideas in this regard; we believe that, whe: 
the Peters and the Johns followed Jesus Christ, they knew pertectly w! 
he was and what he wished; we fondly imagine that the centurion and ty 
Canaanite woman, the Samaritan leper and the adulteress, that Zaccheus aud 
the good thief, all had upon the nature, the person, and the work of Jesu 
Christ notions as exact as we can have ourselves;— yes, that they wer 
orthodox according to the confessions of faith of the sixteenth century. I 
an immense delusion. All these men, of whom many are offered to us as 
models of faith, and who had over us the advantage of seeing with eves ot 
flesh the living person of Christ, had upon his moral person and his divinity 
very incomplete, if not very false ideas ;— which proves, by the way, that. 
hnowledye is one of the elements of fuith, it is far jrom hy, ing the most 
portant.” 


Tue Life of Xavier has never been worthily written. Copious 
materials exist in the shape of his numerous letters, but no one until 
Mr. Venn * has eared to confute with his own words those who mack 
his lite as unreal as an Arabian Nights story. Instead of Navier’ 
converting a million of heathens in a few months, overthrowing hostile 
armies by a mere look, outfacing the most formidable perils in the 
Spice Islands, he never was exposed to serious danger; his ministra- 
tions being confined to the seacoast, where he was protected by the Por- 
tuguese navy. He was tempted, by possessing unlimited authority in 
all matters of religion, to adopt the maxim, that missionaries without 
muskets make no converts of any value. So he endeavored to 
advance the Gospel by the sword of the civil magistrate, by thie 
terrors of persecution, and the bribes of worldly advantage. But his 
own letters show that the results of so much expenditure of money. 


* The Missionary Life of Francis Xavier, from his own Correspondence. by 
Henry Venn, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Longman. 1862. 
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such united and energetic action, such zeal and self-sacrifice, were 
exceedingly small. As he could not speak the native languages, his 
influence was confined to baptizing heathen infants by the thousand. 
and teaching the assembled young to commit the creed to memory. 
In the Spice Islands, where Christians existed before his arrival. he 
added to the baptism of children a general visitation of those already 
baptized, communicating with them as well as he could by interpreters, 
Only one Brahmin embraced Christianity, and he from the hope of 
being supported as a teacher. His mission to Japan was for com- 
mercial as well as religious purposes; and it was through this fatal 
taint that, less than ninety years after, Japanese Christianity was 
extinguished in blood, the reigning monarch believing that the native 
Christians had conspired with the Portuguese king to overthrow his 
government. If we may trust Navier’s own correspondence, this 
Royal Commissioner, Papal Nuncio, and Jesuit Director, with all his 
energy, generosity, fervor, loveliness of disposition, and self-sacrifice, 
accomplished nothing which puts Protestant missionaries to shame. 
He built his spiritual fabric upon the sandy foundation of secular 
authority ; and prepared, in Japan especially, tor the signal overthrow 
which defeated all his hopes at last. 


Ix Marsden’s “ History of the Later Puritans” * a clergyman of 
the Established Church shows that the best opportunity of uniting 
the mass of Englishmen in a modified liturgy was cast foolishly 
away at the accession of Charles the Second. He points out dispas- 
sionately the faults on both sides, dating back to the unhappy refusal 
of Baxter to become Cromwell’s chaplain, which would have given 
Puritanism a more moderate course. He shows fully the mistake 
of Baxter and his Presbyterian friends in declining, with one excep- 
tion, the bishoprics offered them by the restored king. He seems to 
helieve that, had not the Covenant been insisted upon, a national 
Church might have been reconstructed in 1648; forgetting for a 
moment the duplicity of Charles, the bitterness of the ejected Episco- 
palians, the frenzy of the Fifth-Monarehy men, and generally the 
necessity of such ‘a political storm’s blowing itself out betore there 
could be peace. The volume ends abruptly with the ejection ot 
the Non-conformists, to whose virtues and sufferings Mr. Marsden 
does scanty justice ; but whose removal from the ministry he shows to 
have been a national calamity, from which England recovered slowly 
and after many years. 


Two years of the most important period in the ecclesiastical history 
painstaking minuteness, with the aid of fresh materials from the State 
Paper Department of the Public Record Office. Liberal quotations 





* The History of the Later Puritans. By J. B. Marspen, M. A. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

* Church and State Two Hundred Years Ago. 
don: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1862. 
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are made by Mr. Stoughton from these reliable sources of history, as 
well as constant references to them; and while very anxious to correct 
the mistakes of previous historians, he is candid to admit that he may 
have committed similar errors himself. ‘Phe lovers of spiritual liberty 
on both sides of the water will be grateful to one who has contributed 
in so truthful a spirit a most interesting chapter of church history, 
Abstaining from homily or disquisition, he has given a lifelike pi tur 
of the resurrection of English Episcopacy under Charles the Second: 
he has furnished a most convincing argument for freedom of conscience: 
and made a thorough vindication of the nobility of soul of those Ene 
Non-conformists from whom we derive our lineage and inherit ow 
spiritual liberty. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue life of Mohammed and the doctrines of Islam, if. still regarded 
with a certain wonder, have yet not failed to share in that steady con- 
tempt with which the West now looks back upon the East. Neverthe- 
less, there is something in the character of Mohammed, as in the ditfu- 
sion of the religion of which he claimed to be the prophet, which will 
never cease tO possess a permanent interest or to reward a careful stud 
A phenomenon in haman history, solitary, portentous, inexplicable, con- 
fusing us by its contradictions, and overshadowing us with its vastness, 
the origin and the career of Islamism alike invite the ingenuity they 
baffle and elude the learning they task. More than a hundred millions 
of men — one tenth of the human race — cherish to-day a belief in the 
doctrines of the Arabian Prophet. From the banks of the Ganges to 
the valleys of the Danube, — through this vast Oriental world, with its 
many races and its diverse speech, with its traditions of civilization 
and its inheritance of barbarism, — sullen, gloomy, fanatic, sweeping 
slowly on to decay, there is but one hope, one fear, one destiny, ot 
religion, — one quivering chord of life, one great tumultuous heart. 

An historical investigation into the lite of Mohammed must of neces- 
sity soon become a philosophical study of his religion, if the past is to 
serve us in explaining the present or in forecasting the future. And 
therein lies at once the difficulty and the fascination of the subject. 
The temporal power of Mohammed, of which it is easy to trace the 
origin and describe the growth, does not explain his religious influence, 
which it is as difficult to understand as to define. The faets of his lite, 
as known to us,— and nothing, perhaps, remains now to be discov- 
ered, — fail to dispel the obscurity which has ever shrouded his per- 
sonal character. Mr. Muir, in his recent elaborate work. in which all 
the learning of the subject is displayed with equal ability and zeal, 
takes refuge in the theory that he was possessed of a devil after the 
Scriptural manner, which drove him blindly to his work ; while Mr. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, finds in him only another example of that 
heroic element by which all human ereatness is accomplished and 
explained. Sprenger, however, adopts a more general theory, less 
definite and less dramatic ; yet one which better harmonizes, perhaps 
the conflicting facts of his life, and more easily explains the peculiat 
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tendencies of his religion. * My investigations,” he writes, “have 
resulted in the conviction that Islamism sprang, not from the will of 
man, but trom the necessities of the time.” A long residence in India, 
and a patient study of the sources of Arabic literature, a  sincular 
familiarity with the character of the Eastern mind, — with its mysticism 
and vagueness, With its spiritual cravings and its underlying ‘panthe- 
ism, — together with a certain freedom from prejudice and a critical 
vet philosophic temper, cannot fail to give authority to his opinions, 
while they assure the accuracy of his facts. But a more clumsy book 
than his * Lite and Doetrine of Mohammed” * was, doubtless. never 
put together. Ambitious at once to attract the general reader, and to 
satisfy the Oriental scholar, the author has added to the chapters of the 
general narrative vast appendices of abstruse, and, as le contesses, often 
irrevelant matter,—in the hope thus better to reproduce the age of 
which he treats, thus to construct, as it were, a background for the pic- 
ture which he aspires to paint. A difficult plan, — of which we have 
only to say, that the author breaks down wholly in the execution. Yet he 
may rightly claim the merit of having, in a degree, enlarged our knowl- 
of the age of Mohammed and of the origin of Mohammedanisin, 
it not the greater honor of breaking the ground for a tresher and tuller 
study, for a juster and more philosophical contemplation, of the religion 
and literature, of the manners and morals and mode of thought, of the 
Arab races and the Eastern world. 

“Islam is the verb, and Moslim the participle, from the same root 
from which is derived the well-known word Saddam, health, peace. 
islém means, therefore, to render one content, and that through swd- 
The key-note of Mohammedanism is, indeed, subjection — 
to one ereed and one ritual. A dogmatic, proselytizing religion, — con- 
founding forms with faith, relentless and cruel in its assertion, corrupt 
and barbarous in its exercise of power, — Islamism went hand in hand 
with Oriental Christianity in extinguishing the last remains of the more 
gemal philosophy of paganism, and in delivering the world over to a 
thraldom of superstition which still threatens its progress and still 
darkens its life. “ At its first appearance by no means a dry, philo- 
sophical system,” says Sprenger, “not even a seeking after truth, but 
a religion of ceremonies, of ascetic practices and superstition,” Islamism 
lias preserved the character, and illustrated the influence, of a stern, 
unyielding faith, which, in commanding homage, will not permit inquiry, 
— the same to all lands and all generations, out of the reach of change, 
nothing if not divine. The moment it ceased to spread, it began to 
perish. The fire which it kindled in the soul for aggressive activity, 
for swift and terrible conquest, consumed itself in the wasting apathy 
of peace. A civilization developed only by war or by material pro- 
ress turns to barbarism when the outlets of its mental life are choked 
by the rubbish of worn-out ereeds, or barred by the power of an arro- 
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* Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher grosstentheils unbenutz- 
ten Quellen bearbeitet von A. Sprencer. Erster Band. Berlin: Nicolais’sche 
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gant faith. ‘Thus it is with Islamism to-day. — Decrepit, tottering, 
doome d, it writes its own story of decay, while it reads to us a wei ght \ 
lesson on the impote nee of dogm: is to preserve a religion, and the iney- 
itable tendency of fanaticism to destroy a nation. 

In its intensity and its corruption, in its ceremonial and its sup 
stition, Mohammedanism exhibits at once the impassioned character 
and the degrading arts of its founder. Yet to deny that Mohammed 
was a prophet is not to prove him an Impostor. Without question, 
there were in him the elements of a strange power, the tokens of 4 
mysterious influence; for thus to sway the faith of men, to lead eap- 
tive the souls of nations, is evidence of a mightier genius than the 
conquest of states or the founding of empires. To atlirm that he was 
an impostor ensnared by his own devices, will account tor his marvel- 
lous success as little as it will accord with his peculiar mission. — Less 
than a prophet and more than an impostor, he was a man of’ soaring 
ambition, of vast capacity, and of terrible will. The religious clement 
in his character — nurtured by all the subtile influences which pervade 
a nation’s lite when it first awakes to the consciousness of a new career, 
and is struggling with a sense of a loftier destiny, and developed by 
the cravings and the necessities of the time, which he alone could 
foresee and fathom — assumed at last the mastery of his lite, 
swept him on in his daring career, the incarnation, as it were, of the 
spirit of his age, the instrument of its superstition, and the victim of 
its delusion. 

The peculiar hallucination under which Mohammed labored has 
been made by Sprenger the subject of an exhaustive and not unsat- 
istactory inquiry. He finds it to have been a psychological disease, 
aggravated or accompanied or caused by physical disorder, exhibiting 
itself in visions and convulsions, in feverish transports and vague wtt 
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ances. “ Glowing enthusiasm allied with vulgar cunning, pure devo- 
tion to a higher aim united with grovelling selfishness, obsequiousness, 
even dependence upon others, accompanied with obstinacy and eratt, 
acquiescence with treachery, — such are some of the contradictory 
psychical symptoms of the disease under which Mohammed. labored.” 
It is a disease known by various names, not infreque nt with wome! 
but more rarely found among men. Schénlein calls it hysteria nuiscu- 

















laris. It manifests itself for the most part in rs om with 2 con- 
traction and expansion of the muscles when the attack is slight, — the 
lips and tongue trembling as if wanting to taste pierce toni the eyes 
rolling, and the head moving autom: tically, — the convulsion bein 5 in 


some cases subject to the will, but in severer attacks wholly indepen de nt 
of it. Mohammed suffered also, it is aflirmed, from pains in the head 
(hysteria cephalica), — followed by catale ‘psy when the paroxysm was 
violent, — falling upon the ground like one intoxieated, his face red, 
his breath drawn with difficulty, snorting “like a camel.” But he does 
not appear in these cases to have lost his consciousness ; and in that 
respect these attacks differed from epilepsy. It was directly after these 
“visitations of the angel,” it is to be remembered, that he delivered 
always to those who “stood about him one of his revelations from 
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Heaven. It is thus, also, that his irresistible tendency to sensuality in 
his later life — symptom and proof of his psychical disease — is recon- 
eiled with the facet of his earlier virtue. 

To pass, in this state of trance, from the seeing of visions to the 
uttering of prophecies, is a natural and easy process. Yet it is not 
pretended, even by Sprenger, that Mohammed was not at first aware 
of the utter falsehood of the communications which he delivered as 
divine. Driven on by the secret impulses of the age; overcome with 
the grandeur of the mission to which he was appointed; mistaking the 
passions With which he was inflamed for the inspiration he craved; 
reckless, daring, subtle, — he preserved, inthe midst of his delusions, in 
all the confusion of his teeming fancies, in all the disorder of his wild 
ambition, that steadiness of purpose, that marvellous wisdom, that just 
conception of the tendency of the age and of the wants of his nation, 
and that absorbing identification of his mind with its mind, of his will 
with its will, —that profound understanding of the influences which con- 
trolled it, of the passions which deformed and the virtues which enno- 
bled it, — which would have made him one of the greatest of sovereigns, 
if he had not sueceeded in becoming one of the greatest of reformers. 
As he grew to manhood and came forward into life, six centuries had 
elapsed since the birth of Christ; and during that period Christianity 
had failed to escape many of the corruptions of the paganism it assailed. 
lis simple doctrines were perverted, its spirit almost destroyed, by the 
dreary refinements or the baser superstitions to which it was subjected 
or exposed. In Arabia it had made but insignificant progress, already 
encumbered as it was with theological machinery too obscure for the 
easy comprehension or the satisfactory solace of those fiery sons of the 
desert, who, in the midst of their idolatries, had never wholly lost sight 
of the Jewish conception of One God. Christianity had to plant itself 
in the hearts of the nations it subdued. Mohammedanism was already 
existing. It was but roused by Mohammed to a newer life, — quick- 
ened by a fresher impulse. The fire, onee kindled, spread rapidly and 
far. The heart of the East throbbed fast. Fired by the visions of 
the future which opened upon their fevered eyes, the armies of the 
Prophet swept over Western Europe, till, struck down in their drunken 
career by Charles Martel, they reeled away forever. It is thus, in the 
previous history of Arabia, in the religious condition of its people, that 
the chief explanation of Mohammed's success is to be found. Other 
men may have been as great, but the sphere was wanting for the exhi- 
bition of their power. Revolutions which are to have a significance in 
the history of the world, which mark phases of progress and constitute 
epochs of change, never fail to develop remarkable characters, — to 
perplex us again with the mystery of genius. But without this world- 
wide meaning, a revolution is but a whirlwind or a disease, and dies 
away from the memory of man as swiftly as it came. Thus in all this 
long history of the East, among these ancient races, through these 
countless ages, there is but one name to attract, one career to Instruct 
us, — the life of Mohammed and the doctrines of Islam. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Tne Canadian government commissioned Professor Hind to ex. 
amine the country between Lake Superior and Selkirk settlement, yy 
establish a route across our continent wholly within the British domiy- 
ions ; especially, to investigate the resources of the valleys of the Red 
River and the Saskatchewan. The work fell into the right hands.* 
The learned Protessor seems to have enjoyed his experiences ot trons 
tier life, to have let no opportunity of knowledge escape him, and to 
have satisfied his own mind of the feasibility of regular communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific without passing through any part. 
the United States. Ile gives the impression of an immense snd un- 
occupied region in- the Northwest, with a soil generally productive, 
fields vielding without manure fifty bushels of wheat to the acr 
streams readily traversed by the laden canoe, and prairies offering 
unusual obstacles to the passage of heavy wagons or the transiissior 
of a regular mail. The Indians seem generally friendly ; the climat 
healthful; the hardships no more than belong to all pioneers ; the 
scenery very Various, and sometimes very beautiful. But when 
winter thermometer sinks forty degrees below zero, the aspect 


things must change entirely, and the prospect of reclaiming this vast 
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wilderness must seem hopeless indeed. Evidently, the game is rapidly 
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will disappear too; without whose guidance and help these immense 
rivers and trackless prairies would be impassable. Besides this. the 
demands of commerce appear to have settled the matter, and taken 
advantage of the Mississippi River for the transaction of the immen- 
















business of the Hudson's Bay Company, now employing 100,000 Tndian 
hunters, and extending its sway across 4,500,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. On the Ist of June, 1860, a weekly express began to run trom 
St. Paul, the head of river navigation on the Mississippi, to Fort 
Garry on the Red River; and its enterprising conductors engage | 
transport goods from England in bond, and deliver them at this remote 
trading-post, occupying but nine days in the passage from river to river. 
This easy, regular, and rapid communication is to Professor Hind’ 
route like a summer picnic to a voyage round the world. 

Professor Hind’s narrative is. of course, full of scientific details : he 
would have failed entirely of his purpose had he endeavored to make 
merely a pleasant book of adventures; but the second volume espe- 
cially lias attractive views of Indian life, and the whole is superbly 
illustrated and enriched with maps and indexes so as to be a work ot 
standard value, unsurpassed in its kind. One peculiarity of the Pro- 
fessor’s views is his faith in the reclamation of the Indians through wire 
missionary effort. He holds it to be established that compact reserva 
tions surrounded by whites favor Indian civilization, and even secure 
their increase. He depends chiefly on the school-house for success 


* Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expeditions of 1857 and 159s. 
By Henry Y. Hinp, Professor in Toronto College. 2 vols. London: Lone- 
mans. 1860. 
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Ile would give every head of a f: unily a fixed portion of land; would 
keep them away from the stations of fur-traders ; would banish intoxi- 
eating liquors, and gradually extinguish the organization of tribes. 
These safeguards, under the quickening influence of an intelligent, de- 
voted missionary, would, he thinks, save the Indians from disappe aring 
entirely, and even recruit their numbers, and enable them to take a 

place with the civilized race upon the soil once exclusively their own. 


a 


WHATEVER else may be said of the American Diary of Mr. William 
I]. Russell,* no one can deny that it is a very interesting book. Its 
conclusions will not be palatable to many on this side of the ocean; nor 
will all its criticisms to fair-minded men seem perfectly just. But, on 
the whole, the reasonable verdict of candid readers will be, that it is in 
most particulars a truthful book. Perhaps the open mention of so 
many names is not in the best taste; and it is hardly a fit return for 
hospitalities to show so widely the faults and eccentricities of distin- 
guished men. ‘There is nothing in the book, however, to show that, in 
all the large gallery of portraits which this book contains, the author 
las intended to draw any one with exaggerated traits, or to gratify his 

spite by making an enemy ridiculous. He may be accused of ingrati- 
tude and of impudence in these minute personal sketches, but he can- 
not be justly accused of partiality. 

A great merit of this book, in our judgment, is its bluff English hon- 
esty and manliness. Its author is not afraid to say just what he thinks, 
whether it offend or not. In fact, he only says openly what most of us 
say in private, only chastises in vigorous rhetoric what we confess as 
our shame and almost as our despair. ‘The American convulsion is no 
proof of the unsoundness or the failure of democratic institutions,— 
even of our particul: ir form of federal union; yet we can hardly blame 
an Englishman, in the view of the events of the last two years, for com- 
ing to such a conclusion. It is to be regretted that the ablest writer 
who has described this country to Englishmen in these last years 
should have failed to visit “the swarming communities and happy 
homes of the New England States.” Such a visit might have miti- 
gated the severity of his judgme nt concerning the land. 

In one respect, the impression of Mr. Russell’s book is very positive, 
and to us very satisfactory. Its descriptions of Southern landscape, 
Southern manners, Southern life, and Southern men completely ‘ly sustain 
all that Mr. Olmsted, Mr. Kirke, or Mrs. Stowe have written. No 
kindness of reception, no show of the comforts of plantation life, no 
logic of aristocraec y, no conviction of the greater fitness of negro labor 
for the culture of sugar, rice, and cotton, could prevail to warp the 
moral sense of one whe saw in slavery, even in its best form, only a 
solecism, a wrong, and a lie. If the North vet little comfort from the 
prophecies of this book, the South get no support whatever; it is a 
damaging blow to its cause, and must turn aside from it the sympathies 
of thousands which it had almost secured. 


* My Diary, North and South. By Wittiam Howarpb Russe.u. Boston: 
T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1863. 12mo. pp. 602. 
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Ix the little book entitled * Hellas,” * which bears the imprint of 
new publishing house in Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Chase, formerly 
Tutor in Harvard College, gives the story of a tour in Greece, mad) 
nearly ten years ago, in the summer of 1803. In a country so pro- 
oressive as Greece, and where political changes COMe sO rapidly, 
prophecies of the future seem as uncertain as sketches of the present 
condition of things. Mr. Chase’s chapter on the Modern Capital and 
Kingdom is wisely short and vague. Ile went rather to see the Jand 
and the ruins of Greeee, than to see the court of Otho or the evfis of 
Athens. His stay in the land was only long enough to make a fev 
and somewhat hurried excursions, not long enough to study the 
monuments minutely or make very accurate observations. — [Lis enthy- 
siasm is very charming and sincere. We have to regret, however, 
that the enthusiasm does not accompany some new discovery 
information, and that his notes add nothing to what was well known 
betore. 


Tue idea of a series of children’s books on Kevpt and Syria is 
excellent. Dr. Eddy has some special gifts for carrying out that idea. 
His style of writing is easy and familiar. He has travelled in the 
East, too. and ean tell what he has seen. And. he has the eood tastt 
moreover, to refrain from preaching, from intrusive moral reflections. 
and from pious sentimentalism. The first instalment of his series ot 
six volumes + promises well for those which are to follow. It takes 
very much from its value, however, as a book of travel in: Egypt. that 
it leaves out wholly the Nile voyage,— the boat-life,— the ruined 
rag tombs, and temples, —the extraordinary varieties of birds, — in 
fact, gives very little of the larger and the most interesting part of the 
“ety It is hi idly worth while for half a dozen persons to go to Egy) 
as first t-¢ ‘lass pi issenvers mere ‘ly to ride on donke ys and LO ¢ lim the 
great Pyramid. And at the close, the impre ssion is left that the result 
of the visit is immensely disproportioned to its outlay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Butrincn’s well-known “ Age of Fable” and “ Age of Chiv- 
alry ” are now followed by the * Legends of Charlemagne.” }  Exter- 
nally the book is much handsomer than the former ones, and doubtless 
will prove in the contents of it equally valuable and interesting. This 
excellent series is one which the elders should see that the young peo- 
ple have on their book-shelves. Messrs. Tilton & Co.. who deserve 
much credit for the elegance of this volume, have published a new 
edition of the Age of F wide , in uniform style with it. 


* Hellas: her Monuments and Scenery. By Thomas Cuase, M. A. Cam 


bridge : Sever and Francis. 1863. 16mo. pp. 220. 
+ Walter's Tour in the East. By Daniet C. Eppy, D. D. Walter in Eg) 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 
¢ Legends of Charlemagne ; or, Romance of the Middle Ages. By Tuomas 
Buirincu. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
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Tur Poems of Adelaide A. Procter* were favorably known 
through the newspapers before any collection was published in this 
country. The volume just issued, in the favorite blue and gold, is one 
of those rare collections in which it is difficult to find anything vapid 
or weak. Miss Procter’s poems have a vigor, grace, and wealth of 
imagery which certainly place the author far above any living female 
poet. Her narrative poems, “A Tomb in Ghent,” and “A Legend 
of Provence,” with vivid coloring and clearness of outline, show 
very delicate skill of handling in their rhymed melody, with great 
sweetness and pathos of incident, and considerable dramatic effect. 

A large proportion of the poems are perhaps sad in tone, but it is 
the sorrow through which we grow stronger and braver, rather than a 
weakening or depressing influence,— as, for instance, in the noble 
pathos of “True ILfonors.” They are written in a spirit of warm 
svinpathy with the poor and unfortunate, and of confident faith in the 


unseen and eternal, — in a spirit of love to man and of serene confi- 
dence in God most refreshing to meet. The religious poems, in par- 
ticular, are exquisite, — among the most beautiful types of that Catho- 


lie piety which is illustrated in mi iny parts of the volume, and is made 
the special burden of the closi sing part. 


EXQUISITE taste in selection and beauty of execution make * The 
Golden Treasury” — well worthy of its winning title. The choicest 
lyrics of the English language are arranged in four periods, not in 
strict chronological order, but after some subtile association of poetic 
fancy. The selection excludes living poets. It is inscribed to Alfred 
Tennyson, whose name, as well as the compiler’s own statement of his 
purpose, is a guaranty for the quality of the poetic judgment that has 
presided in the selection. As a oitt- -book, at once inexpensive, beauti- 
ful, and of perennial value, it has no rival. 


The Poems of ADELAIDE A. Procrer. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 16mo. pp. 409. 
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